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THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT OF 1886. 





The emigration to the West this year promises to 
be considerably larger in volume than was that of 
1885. The hard times are losing their grip, business 
generally is better, property is more readily salable 
and commands higher prices, and there begins to be 
a new stir of enterprise which is highly favorable to 
Western settlement. People are much more ready 
to change their locations and strike out for new fields 
in the sparsely settled Territories when times are 
brisk than they are in seasons of business depres- 
sion. One reason is that they can more easily and 
advantageously dispose of their homes and effects in 
the older portions of the country, and another is that 
the stimulus of general briskness and movement in 
trade makes them more ambitious and energetic and 
sets them to thinking of the possibilities of bettering 
their circumstances in the new regions of the West. 

Dakota will get the largest 
share of the emigration of 
1886, because she can still 
offer much the largest areas 
of fertile virgin soil to the set- 
tler. No other Territory has 
anything like her number of 
square miles of unoccupied 
farming lands which can be 
tilled without clearing and 
with the absolute certainty of 
good crops. Theclimate of Da- 
kota is much better understood 
by intelligent people through- 
out the country than formerly 
and is known to be healthful, 
stimulating and agreeable. 

Montana will get a liberal 
share of the new movement. 
This immense Territory has 
many fertile valleys where 
farming by irrigation is easy 
and profitable, and it can still 
offer to stockmen considerable 
areas of unoccupied acres and 
ranches. In the mountain 
districts there are excellent 
opefings for enterprising men 
having capital sufficient to de- 
velop the numerous known deposits of rich, precious 
metal ores. 

There will be thousands of emigrants who will pre- 
fer to push on still further to the beautiful and at- 
tractive Territory of Washington, which, like Da- 
kota, can offer them open prairie land of great fertil- 
ity. The unoccupied prairies of Eastern Washington 
do not compare in area with those of Dakota, but 
there is still room enough upon them for a great 
many thousand people to make farms for themselves. 
The principal body of unoccupied fertile land lies in 
what is known as the ‘‘ Big Bend Country.’’ The 
writer expects to visit this region in the spring and 
to give the readers of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
as accurate a description as practicable of its char- 








along the base of the Cour d’Alené and Bitter Root 
Mountains and then sweeps off to the southward, fol- 
lowing the course of the Blue Mountains, there are 
already towns, railroads and well-settled farming 
districts, but this rich region is still comparatively new 
and has plenty of room for more people. In the Ya. 
kima Valley, now being opened to easy access by the 
building of the Cascade branch of the Northern Pa- 
cific, settlers who want to combine farming with 
stock raising will find excellent locations. In West- 
ern Washington, which is almost wholly a forest 
country, the clearing of farms in the valleys will 
progress rapidly this year. The peculiarly mild cli- 


mate of this section and its nearness to railroads and 
navigable waters and large towns make it specially 
attractive to people who are not afraid of the labor of 
clearing land. 

We expect to see the migratory movement begin 
unusually early this year and continue throughout 





THE OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS, WASH. TER., AS SEEN FROM VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. [From a sketch by the Marquis of Lorne. 


the spring and summer. It will doubtless result in 
transferring at least 100,000 people from the Eastern 
and Older Western States to the new Territories of 
the Northwest. To those intending to join this move- 
ment we would like to offer a few words of friendly 
advice. The first thing to do is to make up 
your mind definitely as to where you want to go. 
Get all the information you can in the way of printed 


matter and correspond, if possible, with any ac- | 
quaintance who may have gone from your neighbor- | 


hood and settled in the Northwest. If you want 
special information about any particular section you 
will be very likely to find it in some back number 
of THE NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE, which we will 


| send you if that particular number is not out of print. 


acteristics and capabilities. The settlers who have | 


already taken up land there praise the fertility of 
the soil and the mildness of the climate. . In the 
broad fertile belt which stretches southward from 
the Northern Pacific Railroad to the Snake River, 


You ought to know in advance what you are going to 
do when you get to your new home, although this 
rule is, of course, not invariable, for there are many 
bright young men who can turn their hands to a 
variety of avocations and who go West with the 








idea of taking hold of whatever seems most promis- 
ing. 

In the case of farmers emigrating from such West- 
ern States as Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, and IIli- 
nois it is generally advisable to load a freight car 
with household goods and farming implements, and, 
if the destination is not further off than Dakota, 
horses and cows can often be shipped to advantage. 
It is not advisable, however, to take stock as far west 
as Montana, unless in carload lots; and in Washing- 
ton cattle, sheep and horses can be bought at figures 
below Eastern prices. The rates charged by the 
railroads for emigrant movables are so moderate that 
it is economy to take good furniture, bedding and 
household articles generally. A farm wagon can be 
fastened on the roof of a freight car. By all means 
take books, pictures and whatever will brighten and 
cheer your new home, Prices of merchandise are 
not, however, exorbitant in any of the new regions 
of the Northwest, and any ar- 
ticles needed after arriving 
can be bought at what must 
be regarded as very fair prices, 
considering the long distance 
they ‘ave been transported. 
If possible, farmers would do 
well to get upon their claims 
pretty early in the spring in 
order to break up land and 
raise a sod crop the first year. 
Those who have means enough 
to carry them through the first 
year need not, however, be 
in any hurry to put in crops 
the first season. They can 
profitably devote their time in 
breaking ground and getting 
up their buildings and mak- 
ing other improvements. 

As to the advisability of go- 
ing West, of course everyone 
must judge for himself in the 
light of the present situation 
and prospects. Those who go, 
taking with them a fair stock 
of industry and managing ca- 
pacity, are sure to thrive, even 
if they have but small means, 
or no means at all, to begin with. We may say, in 
conclusion, that there are no hardships to endure 
worth mentioning. Farming settlement rarely goes 
more than twenty-five miles from a railroad and the 
railroad brings all the usual comforts and luxuries of 
civilized life. Even on the lonely cattle ranches of 
Montana, or in the mountainous mining districts, 
people manage to live comfortably as a rule, although 
many live in a rude way, from habit or preference, 
and despise tablecloths and sheets as unnecessary 
luxuries. The condition of society in the far West 
must not be judged from the anecdotes and sensa- 
tional paragraphs which get into the Eastern journals. 
It is the exceptional event which is chronicled in the 
newspapers, not the ordinary course of life. To peo- 
ple who do not spend their leisure time in whisky 
shops, or flourish revolvers as an evidence of courage, 
life is about as quiet and orderly in Montana as in 
Ohio; indeed, it is much safer than in some of the 
East Side wards of New York City. The writer of 
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this article has traveled for several years in most 
parts of Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, 
visiting remote regions and camping with cowboys, 
Indians and miners, and has never yet had to use or 
display a pistol. Indeed, he long ago ceased to carry 
on such journeys any more formidable weapon than 
a common pocket knife. 





Father L’Hiver on the Turtle Mountain Country. 
From a Letter in the Grand Forks Plaindealer. 

The Turtle Mountain district and the vast sur- 
rounding neighborhood is going to be developed. 
We have played the watchman’s part for many years 
back; stillness seemed to be about our houses and 
sleep seemed heavy upon us, as it were. Now let us 
cry out: Rouse yourselves! be ready — it is coming. 
We count up now 4,500 active, rugged and robust 
settlers here in Bottineau and Rolette counties, with 
a steady increase. Business we mean, as we meant 
it in the beginning of Dakota at every point of it. 
Our water powers are utilized here in Dunseith. 
The structure of an already squeaking saw and grist 


ent and owner in company with W. Burnelle. A 
superb brick school house, the work of Mr. Curtis, is 


adorning our infant city. Our brewery is going in a | 


few weeks to compete with any of them in Dakota, 
even with Dobmeier’s. Hotels, stores, wagon shops, 
and saloons busy. Our coal mine has resumed work 
and I will soon officially let you know something 
about it. 

Brags! bogus again! yes, all humbug as before ! 


Be it so. But let me tell you we are satisfied with | 


our bogus; our hopes are great, elated. We have 
the materials and the combination of materials (no- 
tice the plural number, I could enumerate many of 
them), and Deo juvante, we will, we do, in fact put 
in motion (perpetual I hope) the Virgilian motto: 
Labor improbus omnia vincit — hard labor conquers all 
—realized so successfully by the Yankee one, ‘‘Go 
ahead.’’ 


Yes, sweet bogus, with such a crop that none, I | 


think, can compare with ours in quantity and qual- 
ity, and our immense and fertile prairies and our 
grand mountains with their thick frost and icy lakes! 


Sweet bogus, with the proposition of some railroad | 


companies to come in as soon as beckoned to. Sweet 


bogus, with our mines unworked, as yet, but hope- | 


fally open, and our mineral springs second to none, | ment New England furnishes, and taken up the role 


even to those of Saratoga; manganese, ranches for 
stock invariably sowing in April, and the most re- 


munerative fishing and hunting grounds! Sweet bo- | 


gus with——with——, that is enough for to-day. 
Northeastern Dakota was a bogus a little while ago, 
and the time made it what it is now, a reality. Sure 
enough, do you suppose UncleSam can afford to leave 


us aside a Casso-relievo? We have too good things | 


on hand for the preparation of such a socio-economi- 
cal crime. Pretty soon again, 
FATHER L’HIVER, 
Catholic pastor of Dunseith. 
———_ + g-————————_—__ 


The Greatest Wheat Market of the Country. 


In connection with the fact that the New York | 


Produce Exchange has been wont to reckon ‘‘visible 
supply’’ aggregates for the United States without 


taking wheat stored at Minneapolis into account, it | 


is amusing to note that, for the year now ending, the 
wheat receipts at Minneapolis have been greater 
than those at New York by about 7,000,000 bushels, 
and that this city is now, by much, the greatest 
wheat market in the country. The Minneapolis 
receipts for 1885 amount to 32,470,000 bushels, as 


against 25,500,000 for New York, and only 19,300,- | 


000 for Chicago. For 1884 the Minneapolis receipts 
were 29,322,720, as against 36,864,761 for New York 
and 26,397,587 for Chicago. 

Of the enormous receipts for the current year, 
nearly six-sevenths have been for manufacture at the 
Minneapolis mills, and only 4,828,320 bushels have 
been shipped away in the form of wheat. In the 


past ten years there has been ground into flour at | 


Minneapolis not far from 140,000,000 bushels, and 
not more than 15,000,000 bushels has been shipped 
unground. This city must now be recognized-as the 
most important primary wheat market in the world, 
the greatest flouring point in the world, and the 
largest entrepot for wheat in the United States. 
Chicago has discovered some of these facts and will 
remember them. It really does not matter whether 
— York discovers them or not.—Minneapolis Tri- 
une. 





| boy’s tussle with the alphabet. 
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THE BACHELOR'S “CLAIM SHANTY.” 


A Dakota Episode. 








BY JOEL BENTON. 


There is a very lofty town on the top of Western 
New England—I may as well be definite and say 
Connecticut— which is not more noted for its erial 
aspirations than it is for its solid material basis. It 
has a strong hold on the sky, but it is also a very 
tough part of the planet’s integument. You can 
hardly tell, when you ride along by its average 
farms, whether the visible rock or the surface of the 
soil would outvote, if they were to be tested as to the 
majority of acres. One field in this town is fairly 
paved with stones and boulders. In fatt, I have 
often said to those who have no conception of what 
the stony New England pastures are like, that I can 


| walk across this particular lot, in two directions and 


at right angles, and not step my foot upon the ground 


| in doing so. 
mill is going on it, Mr.Gottbraith being superintend- | 


But, even with this resemblance to Broadway or 
to a city street, the lot is not valueless. For there 
is, even here, a space of surrounding sod bearing the 
sweetest grasses. In the stoniest field the cattle and 
sheep manage somehow there to crop this herbage, 
and to thrive upon it. It is certain, at any rate, 


| that farming has been carried on successfully in this 


town for many generations, and not only have profits 
been realized and the high purposes of life been pro- 
moted, but the race of men this town, and others 
like it, have produced, is a type that will stand any 
comparisons. No one should — because business con- 
ditions have changed—and no one can, throw a 
stone at the New England section of the census, for 
it can speak for itself, and does. It is now diffused 
all over the West, and has the controlling influence 
wherever American enterprise has gone. 

It is only the stones, or stoniness, of the New 


England farm to which I wish to refer, for on this 


feature, and because of it, begins my story. 
James Raymond, the hero of it, would never have 
left a good home, with the pleasant social environ- 


of a Dakota pioneer, if it had not been for the New 
England rocks. He had lived in the very township 
to which I have referred until he was thirty years 


| old. He was well educated, his ‘family was well-to- 


do, and of the best primitvie stock. But, after the 
death of his parents, he had, as his portion, only 
one-third of a rocky farm. It was a very large farm, 
by the New England measure, but it was a very 
rocky one, and very high up. Every load of produce 
carried away from it was wrested from the rocks, and 


i every load of grain or goods brought back must be 


taken up to the top of a mountain. His father had 
gone through with this experience all his life, and so 
had his father before him; but James, on the thresh- 
old of his life, stopped often in his work to think 
whether so much toil for so scant a return really 
paid. His labor was, he thought, like Dickens’ charity 


he thought, to wonder, as the charity boy did, 
whether it was worth while to go through with so 
much to get so little. 

And he decided very soon — after the subject once 


occurred to him in all its bearings—he would sell | 
| the farm. He had only his two sisters, who had | 
| married and left the homestead, to settle with; for 
| he had bought their shares in the place, and was not 


only burdened with rocks, but with something even 
worse—a mortgage. It was, of course, hard to sell 
the home of his youth. With property like this 


there is always something attached that does not go | 
in the surveyor’s deed—something precious that is | 


a real part of your life. You cannot convey it to the 


purchaser’s use, nor can you take it with you. But | 
he resolved to sell the farm, nevertheless. 

And it was well, finally, that he did. He had 
barely been able to live on it and keep up the in- 
terest on the mortgage. He had done this, however, 














It led him, the more | 
| nothing the first year but break so much of the 


but there would soon be repairs necessary, and he 
had no surplus to devote in that way. It was a sur- 
prise when the sale was over, to think a property 
once held at so goodly a sum should bring so little; 
but then there are hundreds of hill farms in New 
England that can be bought now for less than the 
buildings on them would be worth, at a fair estimate. 
This sale, to be sure, was no worse in its results than 
others had been near by, but it left him little after 
the mortgage had been paid. 

A thing once determined on by James Raymond 
was nearly as good as done. He had determined on 
pioneer life in Dakota; and, when he found he had 
but five hundred dollars, all told, he could fairly 
call his own, he was even more resolute than at first 
to go. Companionable friends had tried to dissuade 
him from his purpose, as such friends always will 
try to do; but he knew better than they what he 
could afford. He knew that, with millions of acres 
in Dakota, richer than those the Nile ever touched, 
offered him for nothing, he could not afford to scratch 
the ground covered by New England rocks. 

And so, in the spring of 1878, he started for Dak- 
ota. Dakota is new and crude enough now in the 
remote places; but it was much newer eight years 
ago when James Raymond went there. He had 
company as far as Fargo, which was then beginning 
a great growth, and at that date was a village of 
small dimensions, but great hopes. After reaching 
that point, he went about from county to county 
till he struck a particularly pleasing stretch of 
prairie; and, one thing that pleased him about it was 
that there was a stream of water winding around 
the part near him, which furnished a tree belt of 
quite liberal dimensions. Here he entered his claim. 

It is not necessary to name the place or the town- 
ship in which it is now situated. Dakota is so uni- 
formly alike through its grain-growing tract, with 
slight differences, that one needs rare optics to be 
able to make a preference. You will find though, 
when you are in Traill County, that that is a little 
the best spot on the Red River, and in Stutsman 
County you can hear conclusive reasons why there 
is nothing quite like that. The same superiority is 
asserted when you are in Brown County, in South- 
ern Dakota, and so it is far west and everywhere. 
You simply take the local testimony, and you find 
yourself in just the right spot, without necessity of 
looking further. If you ask Major E—— and Col. 
P. D——, Dakota’s special high priests and prophets 
(men whom it is a pleasure to know), they will tell 
you the poorest county would be considered a bo- 
nanza if added to any other part of the world. 


Raymond saw the major and got the idea from 
him that Fargo was central to the universe, an opin- 
ion which it is believed Col. D—— would accept, it 
you will allow him to substitute Devil’s Lake for 
Fargo. Raymond was pleased to meet these gentle- 
men, and profited by their wise advice. But he 
thought it would seem a trifle more like home if, 
among other conditions, he could be near a tree elt 
like those on the Cheyenne, Rush and James rivers. 
This point he at length attained. He resolved to do 


prairie sod as he conveniently could. He would, in 
other words, not be over anxious for immediate crops; 
but he must put up, of course, a suitable habitation. 


There were but two residences in sight of the 
claim he pitched upon, and these were sod houses ; 
but he had seen the now typical ‘‘claim shanty”’ 
on his way, and he resolved to live in a house made 
of boards. He left Connecticut poor ; but five hun- 
dred dollars, or what he had left of it, was increased 
in power as much by his removal to Dakota, as it 
would have been by the addition of one or two 
ciphers if he had remained on the old place. But 


| the two ciphers, or even one of them, could never be 


added in the East now by farming. In Dakota, on 


| the contrary, great possibilities invite the faithful 


farmer. The future of industry and good judgment 
there is not a problem to be solved. It is a certainty 
to be counted upon. 
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The ‘claim shanty’’ went directly up. It was 
not large. It did not need tobe. Twelve by sixteen 
feet makes a liberal parlor, dining room, kitchen, 
bedroom and pantry — but it makes them all in one. 
There is no partition between. If you have company, 
acurtain-calico, or blanket screen serves well enough; 
and after it has been used at night it can be removed 
in the morning. 

To make the shanty it was necessary to go thirty 
miles for the boards, and this journey must be taken 
with horses as there was then no railroad near. Ray- 
mond did not think this excursion a hardship. When 
he contrasted the level route with the rocky New 
England roads, and the invariable mountain he had 
to climb in early days whenever he returned home, 
the journey seemed more like w picnic than like a 
task to be shunned. In fact he was so pleased with 
the trip, and a previous one taken for the purchase 
of his team, that he went to the lumber yard once 
more than was actually necessary. He thought a 
few extra boards and lath and tar paper might come 
to some good use after the little house was built ; so 
he purchased and brought home somewhat more than 
he really needed. 

He had the Yankee’s almost invariable inherit- 
ance, ‘‘the gift of tools,’’ and could build _his own 


He could even help those neighbors whose two sod 
houses were so far away, or exchange work with 
them. But he had not found time yet to even visit 
them, or see what manner of people they were. 

One reason why he wished to go slowly was that 
he might find time to hunt and botanize. He had 
the whole summer before him. He was scientific 
enough to be able to open a botany, and name the 
species of flower or grass before him ; and this is a 
kind of knowledge it does no farmer harm to possess. 
Raymond had learned what he knew in this respect 
from his sisters, who were. both older than he; and 
he found that his New England text-book was just as 
available for the prairie grasses and flowers as it was 
for the Hepatica and Epiges (the Liverleaf and Arbut- 
us, to use the commoner names, ) of the Eastern flora. 

He used to wander often on Sundays to the Church 
of the Open Air, the only one within a day’s journey 


_ at that time, and gather its solace and benediction. 


On these occasions if he took a gun it was not to use 
it, unless the game was determined to come to him 
and be shot. He preferred rather to deal on Sunday 
with the flowers and strange grasses with which the 
rank, virginal prairie abounds. On one of his trips 
he came close to one of the sod houses, and discov- 





ered his nearest neighbors were two brothers — Nor- 


tiny and aim cement ties that are fervent and lasting 
there. The human mind itself seems to get a new 
breadth under the sweep of that endless horizon. 

Raymond on returning home from his feast ot 
prairie chicken—for that was the lunch set before 
him —saw live specimens of this game on his way, 
and shot two of them. But he saw what he did 
not care to shoot, and what he had never seen before 
—a pair of antelopes moving along by the side ot 
the timber. If he had not been hidden somewhat 
by it himself, he probably would not have seen 
them, so shy is this game. As it was he saw 
them lift up their noses for a moment only with 
most suspicious timidity, and then run rapidly 
away. He might have shot one of them at least, 
but he did not care to shoot just then. Somehow 
their fawn-like innocence and beauty appealed to 
him for mercy ; and he felt that it would be almost 
a crime to kill with so little excuse. Were not two 
prairie chickens enough? And he had other food in 
abundance at theshanty, too. He thought it was 
pleasanter to see them escape now at any rate. 

There were many unique experiences, this first 
summer, which Raymond enjoyed and carefully set 
down in his diary. He discovered, what everyone 





finds out for himself in Dakota, that your ‘‘ claim 











house. The ‘“‘shanty’’ roof has but one slope, from 
front to back, like a ‘‘lean-to,’’ and the tar paper coat- 
ing, jointed with white lath, adds a certain pictur- 
esqueness to its boxiness. Raymond was really 
pleased with what he had done, and when the last 
lath was nailed, and the literal latch string stuck 
through in front, and the stove-pipe chimney pro- 
jected, he had to walk off thirty rods in various 
direetions in order to see from all! points of the com- 
pass what effect he had really produced on that pro- 
digious landscape. And he thought, insignificant 
as it was in relation to the vast expanse, that 
the prairie really did not seem quite so lonely since 
he had turned architect and builder. 

Our new architect, as will be seen, had set himself 
an easy task. With a little money the Dakota far- 
mer is master of wide opportunities, and with none 
at all he can begin operations. Raymond felt that 


for keeping some stock he must secure. 
he raised much more than would supply this demand 
mattered little. He would break the prairie leisurely 
with one plow, and get such help as he could when 
it was to be had. Gang plows and sulky plows he 
could not avail himself of then; but he made up his 
mind that, with plenty of time, he could plow and 








backset enough for a very liberal start the next year. 


"A VALLEY LANDSCAPE IN DAKOTA, 


wegians — from Wisconsin, one of whom had entered 
his claim the fall before. The other had just arrived 
and, under an inverted wagon box, propped up on 
stakes near by, was representing a primitive house 
which should aid in the beginning of occupancy of 
an adjacent claim. It wasa satisfaction to find them 
apparently worthy and intelligent men. He was 
made welcome and acquainted at once and accepted 
their invitation to partake of a picked-up lunch. 
He had hitherto supposed that his was the only 
womanless home thereabouts,—but here was another, 
and in its way it was well kept. The names of the 
brothers were Eric and Hjalmer Olson. When a 
Norwegian isn’t named Olson, the chance is it is 
Anderson or some other “‘son.’’ 

He was glad to make arrangements with these broth- 
ers for an exchange of courtesies and help, and 


they, on their part, were no less happy to discover 
he had no special need of haste. Crops sufficient | 
Whether | 


an intelligent neighbor, whose motions as a builder 
they had been watching a few days before, but of 
whom they knew and had heard nothing. It is 
wonderful how fast and firm friendship will grow in 
a new land between people the most diverse in 
thought and habits of mind. Your neighbor in the 
sod house in the far distance, in Dakota, is more to 
you than the first selectman or the judge of probate 









across the way, in New England. A common des- 


7 





shanty’’ parlor is much enlarged if you put certain 
furniture, not constantly needed, out of doors. So 
his washboard and washstand, a tin dipper, a broom 
and mop, and various kitchen sundries, were placed 
outside against, or hung upon, the house. His over- 
alls and working shirt often depended from the front 
eaves. When the whole group was considered to- 
gether, it had, as he saw, ‘“‘ artistic possibilities.”’ 
Later in the summer he built a sod pig-pen and a 
poultry house of the same handy materials. When 
the occupants should arrive for them, he felt that 
his surroundings would look far more social at any 
rate. He was beginning, in fact, in some respects 
as Adam did. When his sod apartments were filled, 
they would harbor the first of their kind that had 
ever rooted or scratched on that particular spot. 

Now, the cackle of the hen has a touching, home- 
like sound wherever you hearit. It strikes a peal 
on behalf of domesticity. On the raw prairie it is 
often the first civilized voice. To secure pigs and 
hens Raymond went to Fargo shortly after this; and 
he also brought grain from there for them. The 
limited crop of spring barley which he had managed 
to arrange for, and a breadth of oats put in for the 
horses, he estimated would carry his stock through 
the winter, and until another year’s crops were 
available. 
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It had not yet occurred to Raymond, so many nov- | on the prairie where one could be appreciated, 


elties of his new situation were constantly arising, 


to consider deeply the one thing that a bachelor’s 


**claim shanty ’’ chiefly lacks. 
of time that he was the head of a solitary home, in 
Connecticut, it was not quite solitary. For, he had 
inherited there the old family housekeeper. She 
was too old to begin life anew in a far land, under 


strange conditions, and so he could not bring her | 


with him. For a short time the very rarity of an 
Eveless paradise will stimulate the imagination, and 
keep the mind alive by working the resources of in- 
genuity. But the time comes when a change is wel- 
come. It comes to a Dakota farmer, commonly, 
when he begins to plan for the second year of his 
existence in that capacity. 





II. 


Raymond arrived in Dakota in March, and it was 
now late in September. The last Saturday of the 
month had arrived, and his own work was so well 
along, and the day was so phenomenally beautiful, 
he concluded to stroll off in a new direction with his 
gun. He had intended to leave his stock in a few 
weeks with his Norwegian friends, and go eastward as 
far as Fargo at least, if not to St. Paul, to spend the 
winter. He thought he could do well as aclerk in some 
store in one of these towns until spring, or he might 
go, perhaps, into the Minnesota pineries. Something 
must be done; for the care of two horses, two pigs 
and a dozen fowls is not a sufficient motive for a six 
months’ residence anywhere. In some town or lum- 
ber camp he could not only find work, but he could 
keep his mind active. It might be worth while to 
spend a part of the winter in Dakota just to experi- 
ence a ‘‘blizzard;’’ but, as he had encountered one 
there in March, even that small inducement to re- 
main was wanting. He learned then that the bliz- 
zard is not so terrible as it is sometimes painted. 

While he was thus thinking, and resting the first 
week day that he had so far taken from real labor, 
his rather aimless walk had brought him for the first 
time on the borders of his second neighbor’s claim. 
He had not been near it before. So much unbroken 
prairie lay between his claim and that, and the two 
being tributary to different far-away post offices, 
there had arisen no necessity of his going so far in 
that direction. He did not even know the family 
that lived in the sod house. That its occupants 
were a family he only knew from the fact that 
the Olson brothers had told him as much as that. 
When he first saw the sod house in the spring 
the family had not arrived; and it must be remem- 
bered that, although it was in plain sight of Ray- 
mond’s shanty, it was at least nine miles away. 

But what he did not know of this house and its 
neighbors was an ignorance rare and wholly acci- 
dental. In Dakota it, or anything like it, could not 
last long. In this instance his neighbors had only 
been there in force a few weeks. The house was sim- 
ply built in advance, and showed through the sum- 
mer a smokeless chimney. 

Raymond thought it was an excellent claim which 


For the brief space 














enough to go around. 


this sod house ornamented, but a finer ornament was | 


soon to be revealed. When he was within half a 
mile of the house he saw a single sulky plow coming 


towards him: and he thought he would wait its | 
| and the neatness of its interior impressed him. He 


arrival, as it was pointed accurately enough to reach 
him. The horse obstructed the view of the sulky 
seat somewhat, but he could see plainly enough that 
the driver did not wear overalls, or even an ordinary 
masculine costume. 


As it came nearer the phenom- | 


enon grew strangely interesting; for there was to acer- | 
tainty something there, beyond the horse and the har- | 


ness, that looked likea basque, and a bonnet higher up. 
What could it all mean? Very early in the morning, 
in a clear air, there is sometimes a mirage on the 


| and send her on so novel a vehicle as a plow directly 


in front of theowner of a bachelor’s ‘‘ claim shanty.”’ 
But to this issue events were surely proceeding. 
When the plow had only a few rods more to make to 
be abreast of Raymond, the harness in some way gave 
out, and the girl-driver vaulted lightly off. Any 


| girl would have looked handsome there and then. 


A very plain one would prove interesting when 
you have had no associates for months but gophers 


counted intelligent and handsome even where girls 
abound. 

A strap, it seems, was broken, and a good string 
would make the harness all right. 

The young lady had none, unless she tore one from 
her bonnet; but Raymond had a stout piece of twine 
in his pocket. It did not take long to tie the neces- 
sary knot, or it would not have taken long had the 
young lady not insisted on holding the broken ends 
of the strap. This help, ordinarily, should have 
hastened the process, but it did not now have exactly 
that effect; for, the young lady dropped the strap 
once, and Raymond dropped his string twice before 
the task was over with. He had not touched a girl’s 
hand before since he left Connecticut. He was not 
ordinarily bashful in a girl’s company; but, there 
seemed to be a mystery or a providence in this ad- 
venture that it was not easy to go through with, and 
to fathom at the same time. 

But he found out that the girl’s name was Celia 
Pennell. Her father and mother, a brother of fifteen 
and two little sisters were the rest of the family. She 
herself was nineteen. They had been in Dakota 
for nearly a year and a half, but had lately sold out 
a previous claim for the one in possession here, which 
seemed in some respects better. It was a brief his- 
tory that these and a few other details covered, and 
it was soon told. The family was originally from 
New Hampshire. They were not uneducated. In- 
deed Celia’s advantages had embraced not only the 
district school, but the academy ; and her father had 
long been judge of probate and selectman, and had 
held other positions of trust well known to the New 
England township. The motive to move West was 
mixed. Mr. Pennell’s health was one thing, the oppor- 
tunity of gain another; and, the loss of old friends and 
associates at home weakened the tie that would have 
prevented their coming under opposite circumstances. 

Celia confessed that to siton a New England back- 
woods farm and read over her academic diploma was 
not her idea of a profitable life. She, for her part, 
had health and enjoyed activity. She had no special 
knowledge of Dakota, and no prepossession for it 
when she came; but it was worth something to be 
where you could ride a sulky plow, if nothing bet- 
ter offered, and not lose caste. And there is little 
that does offer itself to the finished New England 
girl, she might have said. Not even the young men 
offer themselves; and, if they did, there are not 
It is her fate, therefore, to 
stay “‘ finished ’’ there when she escapes school life. 

Celia invited Raymond to follow her on this last 
furrow, which was to turn towards the house, and 
make her father’s acquaintance. As they were to be 
neighbors, she said, they ought to know each other. 
And Raymond was not a bit unwilling or reluctant. 

They reached the house just as dinner was ready, 


was made welcome, and sat down to dinner with 
them. He had not, before this, stopped to think of 
his own shortcomings as a housekeeper, but he saw 
a good deal here that he could not approach. He 
managed to keep his own house clean, and he 
had not suffered in it. It was wholesome and prac- 
tical. But here were touches of art and taste and 


| even of comfort that he could not hope to arise to; 


prairie, which will lift into view objects not ordi- | 


narily to be seen. 


heard that this peculiar skyey reflection had ever 
taken any pains before to bring a pretty girl down 


It was too late in the day to con- | 
sider this cause a tenable one now, and he had never | 





and he saw that the driver of the sulky plow was 
the presiding genius over a large part of it. 

“T do not see,’’? said Raymond to Mrs. Pennell, 
“how you keep your dishpan and dipper so fresh 
and glossy.’’ He had not seen them near by when 
he spoke, and he added as he approached them: 


| and prairie chickens. But this young lady would be | 








“They are certainly not tin, after all. What, pray, 
are they? Mine are full of holes and rust already, 
and they have not been in use long, either.”’ 

“‘They are granite ware,’”’ said Mrs. Pennell. 
‘*When you have been in Dakota a little longer you 
will not use tin vessels for alkali water. The water 
is good and healthful when you get used to it, but 
it coats the teakettle and is not friendly to metal 
vessels. We shall be able in due time to lay up ice 
from the river, as they do at Fargo, and that is good 
enough for any use. There they turn it into water 
in summer, and use it for ice too.”’ 


Raymond had a variety of pleasant talk with both 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, and went home both glad and a 
little sad. He was glad that he had such pleasant 
neighbors, and regretted leaving them. They did 
not let him leave, however, without promising to 
visit him, and begging him to come as often as it 
suited his convenience. Celia bade him good-bye 
last, and thanked him once more for his service 
in helping her about the harness. But he replied 
that his service was nothing, and it had been already 
heavily overpaid. 

It was a slower journey to the ‘‘claim shanty”’ 
than Raymond counted on. He was busy with his 
thoughts, and one travels with reluctance away from 
even one hour of true happiness. When you are 
going towards the pleasant things of life, your feet, 
like Mercury’s, are winged. 

But not all his thoughts were sad. He regarded 
his claim worth much more now for being in sight of 
a home so New England-like and so attractive as 
Pennell’s ; but he confessed to himself when he got 
there that the ‘claim shanty’ itself was just a 
little lonesome, though it had not seemed lonesome 
before. 

Raymond even thought, as he looked at his rusty 
tin dipper and the disabled dishpan, that it was a 
woman who explained all this, and that a woman 
would not be a bad appendage to a “‘ claim shanty.”’ 
He did not think of the matter, however, wholly in 
these terms of unmixed utility. The esthetic value 
of nature’s relation forced itself too. And the 
charms of Celia Pennell were one of the prime fac- 
tors in his deliberations. If he had been asked, too, 
why he was a bachelor at thirty he could not have 
teld. Few bachelors can. They drift into their 
condition. Even in New England, where the mate- 
rial for preventing bachelorhood is abundant, that - 
solitary state prevails. But you cannot philosophize 
far on this topic without getting lost. 

Viewed from an ideal point, no marriage could be 
arranged against which there might not beset some ob- 
struction. And- when you come to drive celestial 
and terrestrial ideas together, it is hard to make the 
assortment match. Marrying, thought Raymond 
finally, is a good deal like resuming specie payment. 
In beth considerations there is a good deal of time 
wasted in getting ready. Raymond had about con- 
cluded now that if Horace Greeley’s formula was 
wise in the one case it would also fit the other. [If, 
as he said concerning specie payment, ‘‘The way to 
resume is to resume,’’ the way to get married is to 
marry. 

Early the next week Mr. Pennell drove up to 
the ‘‘claim shanty.’”’ Raymond had agreed to 
help him through his threshing, which he had not 
yet begun, and Mr. Pennell came over to see more 
about the business, as he was to begin in a few 
days. His grain, however, was mostly on the old 
claim, six miles away, as he had had no time on the 
present place to accumulate stacks. But it was 
necessary, all the same, that Raymond should close 
his own house and go to the Pennell house for quite 
a period. There is always room for one more in a 
sod house, and the “claim shanty’? had equal 
elasticity. 

He was not sorry to go there, where he had gone 
in a dream only the night before. Perhaps while 
securing the results of one crop, he would have a 
chance to plan for a harvest of the heart that cannot 
be bound in bundles—though sometimes it is 
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accompanied in its career, as the straw is ultimately, 
by a prairie fire of flame. 

The young farmer was ready to depart with little 
preparation. He put a few clothes together in an 
old knapsack, made the shanty door secure against 
the weather and accident simply, and at once 
jumped into the wagon —a two-horse lumber one — 
by Mr. Pennell’s side. As they drove along over 
the unmarked prairie, the wide limitless space, 
treeless, and broken by few objects, provoked con- 
versation. It kept asserting itself by a certain spell, 
as it always does to the new comer. Raymond told 
Mr. Pennell that he had not yet lived in Dakota 
long enough to get rid of the dominating idea of its 
vastness. ‘‘In Connecticut,’ said Raymond, ‘‘ you 
can knock your elbows almost against the hills, the 
landscape is so contracted ; but here one seems to be 
in contact with all out of doors.’’ 

‘* Your suggestion fits New Hampshire, too,’ said 
Mr. Pennell, ‘‘ but there the mountains make a key- 
note of their own.”’ 

‘*They are valuable, too, in attracting 
city visitors,’ added Raymond, ‘‘but so 
will the prairies be in due time. I wish, 
though, something more could be done to 
bring back the birds. They must have 
been here once — those that we have in the 
East.’’ 

‘* Tt certainly causes a strange feeling to 
not be able to see them about,’’ said Mr. 
Pennell. ‘‘ But there are a few.”’ 

‘*Yes,”? said Raymond, ‘‘but I don’t 
believe we should ever see a robin, if it 
were not for the timber belt along our 
rivers. Certain birds will not visit us 
much until the various tree claims develop 
sizable timber.’? And just here Raymond 
quoted some of the tenderer stanzas from 
Longfellow’s ‘Birds of Killingworth”’ 
with excellent effect. He ventured to say 
further that, for himself, he should like to 
dig up some of the tall trees by the stream 
and set them out, if it took a week to move 
a tree, near his house. 

‘* The trouble in doing this is,’’ said Mr. 
Pennell, ‘‘ to make them live. The prairie 
winds will keep the roots of a large tree 
constantly in motion before they get a hold 
in the earth, and they inevitably perish. 
We must depend onsmall ones for success.’ 

Raymond acquiesced, but acknowledged 
this fact just stated was newtohim. But 
he continued eloquent on other themes, as” 
they approached the Pennell house. He 
spoke, among other things, of the curious 
feature of the roads without boundaries or 
tracks. They had just illustrated this 
prevalent liberty of highway by driving 
straight across the prairie, whenever it 
happened to lead them to their point of 
destination. 

A good deal of this brisk conversation of 
Raymond’s, to be sure, was toservea_ double 
purpose. While it fostered acquaintance, it would 
make a rehearsal of phrases and ideas, which he was 
accumulating in stock, to repeat soon for Miss Celia’s 
benefit. When you are in love, you must drive as 
they do on the prairie, Raymond thought, and be 
free to go over vast spaces that are not marked off 
definitely. He should have a good deal to say to 
Celia that meant something; and it would be neces- 
sary to say a good deal that would enable it to be 
tolerated,— conversation that would not be essen- 
tial for conveying his uppermost thonght directly, 
but yet which would serve to ballast, so to speak, 
the more precious cargo. 

Celia was at the door when they arrived. She 
was more rosy-cheeked than ever, and bowed grace- 
fully to Raymond. She held a prairie flower in her 
hand; but Raymond, who admired it, was not think- 
ing just then so much of that particular floral species 
as of another which the botanists do not undertake 
to describe, or to analyze. 








The task which Raymond had undertaken on Mr. 
Pennell’s behalf was a slower one than it was ex- 
pected to be. The very first day it rained so that 
they could not think of threshing; and it, in tact, 
rained much more than is common in Dakota for 
two or three weeks together. There were days when 
the work went on; but there were many, too, when 
Raymond and Celia were often together. These 
days were no less improved than were those when 
the steam thresher was tossing up its foam of straw 
high into the air. They were improved, indeed, so 
successfully by Raymond that he gave up all thought 
of going away for the winter, either to Fargo, St. 
Paul or to the pine woods. 

The alternative resolved upon, and to be put in 
operation when winter came, was to gather to- 
gether the half-dozen children or more that might 
be found within a radius of seven or eight miles, and 
form a winter school. A little building, which was 
to serve as a chapel, was already going up four miles 


HORSE TAIL FALLS, OREGON. 


away; and some of its projectors thought there could 
not be a better purpose to put it to, when it would 
otherwise be idle on week days, than to use it for the 
inculcation of the spelling book and its related 
branches. 








houses in Dakota compel, and few reserves. If you 
can’t get married understandingly there, you need 
not hope to anywhere. The angel of your ideal 
must present herself in very unillusorg and concrete 
proportions in a sod palace; and he predicted, there- 
fore, that Dakota would have as sparse a divorce 
record as that of South Carolina, and for much better 
and more salutary reasons. _ 

The threshing was done without remarkable delay, 
in spite of wet days, and the school began—since 
everything was so favorable for it—in November. 
It was Celia’s business often to take her two little 
sisters to the schoolhouse, and to return with the 
teacher and these family pupils; for, the Pennell 
house was the teacher’s boarding place. Of course a 
Dakota district school teacher must have one home. 
To ‘“‘board around ’’ in a district there would be 
something like taking a contract to board around in 
the whole State of Rhode Island. Is it Cass County 
that is said to be two or three times as large as 
Rhode Island? If it is, it is not by any 
means one of the largest counties in the 
Territory. 

In the long evenings, without corn-husk- 
ings or apple bees, a good deal of reading 
was done at the Pennell establishment. 
Sometimes Raymond would read a passage 
from a volume of Longfell»w’s or one of 
Burns’ poems, but quite as often he would 
find something readable in the Dakota 
press, which has already a surprising de- 
velopment of space, variety and ability. 

One cannot well explain in how many 
ways Raymond, in spite of the sure pub- 
licity of his attentions, found it possible to 
make his speech convey so frequently some 
esoteric hint or meaning to Celia. They both, 
in fact, got to dealing, as the disciples of 
Swedenborg do, in double interpretations, 
and extracted a spiritual purport from the 
simplest remark. Through this science of 
“‘ correspondences” their headway to an 
inevitable result was hastened. Occasion- 
ally they attended together a social party 
in the neighborhood, which circumstance, 
perhaps, requires an explanation; and 
then, of course, the needed privacy dear 
to the lover would befall on the evening 
journey. 

If the curious reader asks now, how 
there can be a ‘‘party’’ on an almost un- 
peopled prairie, I am not certain I can ex- 
plain the phenomenon to his satisfaction. 
I only know they bave prairie parties in 
Dakota, composed of young ladies and 
gentlemen, and set before you the most 
abundant and civilized -entertainment. 
Perhaps those who form them come from 
sixty miles around. On the level prairie 
they drive fast enough to cover almost any 
distance. At any rate they come and are 
made happy, and such fun and laughter 
as prevail!—well, if the sport is not 
Olympian, the laughter is both hearty and Homeric. 
We pity, in the East, the Dakota farmer with his 
loneliness, and his danger from the fatal ‘‘ blizzard,”’ 
but he doesn’t ask our pity, or deserve it. He can take 


| careof himself. He has almost nothing to do in winter 


Meantime, the progress of acquaintanceship was | 


vigorously proceeding between Raymond and the | 


Pennell family. On both sides there were helpful 
and happy understandings. In a sod house, Harpoc- 
rates and the other gods of silence and secrecy, have 
no place for setting up their shrines. Everything is 
discovered or known. 
given, as we have seen, to occasional philosophizing, 


but to feed himself and his stock, and enjoy twenty- 
three hours daily out of the twenty-four. In summer, 
if he plows, or reaps, or sows, he can ride on an easier 


| and finer cushioned seat than the New England genera- 
' tion before him had in their ‘‘ pleasure ”’ and ‘‘ go-to- 


Raymond, himself, who was | 


meeting’’ wagons. 
From one of these winter parties Raymond and 


| Celia, late in February, were slowly returning. 


thought that in Dakota marriage ought to be indis- | 


soluble, as he wished the Territory itself should be, 
—for he did not favor double statehood, except to 
bachelors who live in a “‘ claim shanty.’’ His rea- 
soning on the subject was, of course, unexpressed, 
but he thought there could be no deceptive court- 
ship in so narrow @ space as the various primitive 





There was no snow, and they took the two-horse 
lumber wagon. The moonlight was clear and bright, 
and the immense dome from which it fell was a spec- 
tacle to cause, of itself, a terrible heart beating. 
As the time was fast approaching when Raymond 
must leave his school for the ‘‘claim shanty,’’ we 
must credit the cardiac ‘‘blizzard’’ which struck 
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| 
him to some object much nearer than the sky. He | 


was, in fact, trying to say those few words which, 
jostle the alphabet as you will, never can be made 
to fall gracefully. They were within a mile of the 
Pennell house, and would soon be there, when sud- 
denly the same strap of the harness broke that Ray- 
mond had tied so carefully when he first met Celia. 
The old string was there, and Celia tuo jumped out 
and offered to help Raymond, who was already on 
the ground, tie the knot again. 

‘*You are very kind,’’ said Raymond, ‘‘ You may 


assist me ; but I want to tie a knot this time that | 


will not break or wear out. 
that?’’ And for the first time he drew her to his 
side and put his arm gently around her. She did 
not push him away, or chide him; but timidly said, 


Will you help me about | 


‘*Are you quite sure that someone else could not | 


aid you better than I can?’’ 


**So sure,’’ said Raymond, ‘‘ that if you refuse, I | 


shall never look for another to render me this favor.’’ 

There was a momentary pause. Celia did not re- 
fuse; and the horses must have wondered, for they 
turned their heads backward frequently, why Ray- 
mond was so long in putting one strap of the harness 
in order. 
quietly,— while under the luminous prairie moon 


But these dumb servitors bore the delay | 


the lips of two lovers, like Endymion’s and those of | 


the Grecian goddess, came mutely together. There 
was no other witness but their own hearts, and the 
illimitable and silent realms of space about them. 
The next day the event was disclosed to those 
who had a right to know about it, and it received 
the proper sanction. The evolution of their desti- 
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Those persons who have spent all their lives in the 
East and have never had the pleasure of taking a 


gallop over our vast pasture lands, can have but an | 


inadequate conception of their size and greatness. 
They are aware that we have a very large Territory, 
as statistics show it to contain 147,000 square miles; 
but as they repeat the figures no realizing sense of 
the area expressed comes to them. Not until one has 
ridden on horseback or in a wagon over one or two 
hundred miles of plains, looking in vain for houses 
or trees to break the monotony of the scene, waiting 
patiently for the new sights he hopes will present 
themselves upon reaching the top of some hill, only 
to see with disgust the same winding, stretching road 
leading up hill and down until it is lost in the dis- 


tance, does he begin to appreciate the immensity of | 


our country. ‘‘Surely,’’ he says to himself, ‘‘ those 
mountains we see over yonder are but ten or twelve 
when in reality they are nearer forty 


9? 


miles away, 


| or fifty. Distances are wonderfully deceitful to the 


nies seemed now not only fit, but complete; and on | 


the subsequent Saturday Raymond started for Fargo. 
He had a jeweler and tailor to consult, and, on Sun- 
day after he returned, a modest diamond was seen 
tos parkle on Celia’s finger. 

When the spring sowing was to begin Raymond 
was out of school, and at work on hisown claim. The 
Olsons, who had cared for his affairs in his absence, 
were glad to see him again. Two or three new emi- 
grants had arrived,— one family in a prairie schooner, 
—and had entered claims in the neighborhood. 
had already taken steps to secure his tree claim, and 
was glad tosee the prairie puton a more populous look. 


He | 


The summer slipped speedily away, with its har- | 


vest and threshing, and Raymond found time for all 
his work, and for frequent visits to the Pennell resi- 
dence. Celia and her mother came often to the 
‘claim shanty,”’ and left it neater and with some 
added touch of beauty or convenience on departing. 
The ‘‘angel of the house,’’ as Coventry Patmore 
would have said, was hovering near with preparatory 
incense. 

At Thanksgiving there was a wedding. It was 
solemnized at the Pennell sod house by the cas- 
ual minister of the union chapel, which had served 
Raymond for his winter school. A wreath of prairie 
grasses was suspended over the only entrance. The 


| to the eyesight. 


Olsons were present, and a few other friends; and | 


among the wedding gifts, of which there was a choice 
array,— one, and more for use than ornament,— was 
the new sulky plow which the bride rode when 
she met fate and her prospective bridegroom in the 
furrow. 

The wedding trip was taken after the holiday tur- 
key was finished. It was made by wagon to Fargo, 
and thence by rail to Detroit Lake in Minnesota. 
All along the way the numerous straw stacks burn- 
ing at night presented a flaming spectacle, asif some- 
thing just then had happened to light up all the 
horizons of that far world. Raymond and Celia 
were satisfied that something had happened to light 
up theirs. . 

Raymond’s prosperity did not end here. He has 
now rapidly won recognition in the Territory; has 


| was as fine as could be wished for. 


| unknowing, and the areas of our Territories and 


their divisions stagger with their size the more con- 
servative Eastern States. The West was always 
noted for its spirit of enterprise, for its large schemes 
and generous disposition, and it was not going to be 
left behind when it came to the organization of ter- 
ritorial counties. Take, for instance, our county of 
Meagher and compare it with some of the Eastern 
States. It is as large as Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, nearly twice as large as Massachusetts, and 
more than one-third as large as New York. Rhode 
Island or Delaware, if placed within its limits would 
have to be hunted for in some of the numerous 
coulees. Its size will be greatly diminished, how- 
ever, when the eastern portion of it sfiall bear the 


| name of Fergus County in honor of James Fergus, a 


pioneer and one of its most prominent citizens. 
**T’ve been looking out upon the immensity,”’ said 
a lady to her caller, and perhaps that word aptly 
describes the vast stretches that present themselves 
With a single glance one may see 
almost as much country as may be seen traveling 
all day in the cars in New York. In the latter part 
of November I drove from the Judith River to Bill- 
The roads were like a floor and the weather 
Many a cooler 
night have I experienced in August than upon this 
trip. I drove for an hour after sundown one evening 
without feeling the need of gloves. The atmosphere 
was remarkably clear, and from the divide at Bull 
Mountain, between the Musselshell and Yellowstone, 


ings. 


| an awe-inspiring sight of grandeur was presented. 


| a golden glory. 


served already as county commissioner and member | 


of the legislature; and is still a thrifty farmer. 


His wife was the centre of the social group at Bis- | 


marck, when the legislature was last in session, and 
shows the same skill and grace in presiding over the 
beautiful house her husband built last year as she 
did on an early occasion with the sulky plow. 


And now, whoever goes to Dakota, and has the | 
happiness to make thei acquaintance, will find that | 


typical hospitality proffered —free and boundless as 
the prairies — for which that famous Territory is so 
signally noted. The simple structure of tar paper, 
lath and rough boards|is permitted to stand; the 


| were distinctly visible. 


Sixty miles to the north rose the Snowy and Belt 
mountains, dark and massive, with the Judith Gap 
between them; equally far west the Crazy’s in snowy 
shroud distinctly revealed their jagged outlines as 
the last rays of the setting sun gilded their peaks in 
Far to the south and west Clark’s 
Fork range were clearly visible throughout their en- 
tire length. Cold, gloomy and sullen they looked 
in their mantle of white as dark storm clouds gath- 
ered on their heights. Down below the Yellowstone, 
from the midst of the Crow reservation, the Pryor 
Mountains loomed up with regular outlines, while 
the snow-clad summits of the Big Horn in Wyoming 
It was a picture once seen, 


| never to be forgotten, and well worthy of the admira- 


sulky plow is religiously cherished in a safe part of | 


the barn; but the artistically furnished. home is 
not now a bachelor’s ‘‘ claim shanty.’’ 
-_—_—_ -e-  —____— 


*‘The best on earth’’ ean truly be said of Griggs’ 
Glycerine salve—a speedy cure for cuts, bruises, 
scalds, burns, sores, piles, tetter, and all skin erup- 
tions. Try this wonder healer. 25cents. Guaranteed. 


” 
> 


The Gazette of Billings, says: ‘‘Two Belly, the 
prominent Crow chief, is in very bad health, and is 
not expected to live long.’’ We are sorry for Mr. 
Duplicate Abdomen, and trust he will recover. 





tion bestowed upon it. 

A correspondent writing from Rochester, N. Y., 
makes inquiries regarding the severity of the present 
winter, the amotint of snowfall, and the chances for 
locating a homestead in the Judith country. If 
there is one thing upon which we Montanians pride 
ourselves it is upon the mildness of our climate. A 
friend in Kansas recently wrote, ‘‘we have the ad- 
vantage of you in climate,’’ which only goes to 
prove that he has not informed himself as to our 
climate. Because we are so far to the north hun 
dreds of people think we experience long, bitter 





winters, with deep snow, and many a newspaper has 
libelled our fair Territory by saying that our winters 
commence in October and last until June. Perhaps 


| the editors were ignorant; at least, we will not ac- 


cuse them of a worse crime, that of willful misrep- 
resentation. Their attention has been called to our 
climate only when we are having the most extreme 
cold weather, thirty, forty and sometimes fifty below 
zero, and with a shrug of their shoulders they say, 
‘No, thank you, none of that for me;’’ but one 
who has lived but a year in Montana says, ‘‘ Yes, 
sir; I will choose its climate every time.’? The low 
average altitude of our Territory, and the influence 
of the warm chinook winds give to us a climate like 
that of a latitude seven degrees further south. Our 
winters are not so severe as those of Wyoming and 
Colorado, or those of States farther east. As we 
read of continued cold weather and snow blockades, 
weare thankful that we are spared the rigors of a long, 
severe winter. Thirteen degrees below zero at St. 
Paul, and at the same time forty above at Helena; a 
foot of snow in Chicago and scarcely enough here to 
whiten the ground. Up to the present time (Jan- 
uary 14th) we have not had in all a week’s cold 
weather; only two or three days that were too cold 
for comfort out of doors, and not more than three or 
four inches of snow, which has fallen at intervals 
and lasted but a day or two. Not enough snow to 
get a jack rabbit. 

A comparison of the weather statistics of St. Paul 
and Fort Benton may not be uninteresting. Below 
are given the maximum, minimum and mean tem- 
peratures at St. Paul for the month of December, 
1885: 

Maximum, 51; Minimum, 17; Mean, 21. 

At Fort Benton, which usually takes the prize for 
cold weather over all other stations in the Territory, 
the temperature for the same month is as follows: 

Maximum, 73; Minimum, 1; Mean, 35. 


There have been but three Decembers since 1870 
when the average in St. Paul was greater than that 
of December, 1885. The highest was in 1877 when 
the average was thirty-three, and the highest tem- 
perature on any day in December since 1872 was but 
fifty-six. A very good showing for Montana is it not? 

A New Yorker who spent a few months in this 
country during the past summer and fall, writes: ‘‘I 
am longing for the beautiful Montana weather. With 
the alternate thawing and freezing the roads are 
either very muddy or very rough, so that I cannot 
bear to ride over them.’’ Here we have none of 
those cold, disagreeable rains and sleets which there 
herald the approach of winter, are liable to occur in 
its midst, announce the coming of spring, and make 
country roads well-nigh impassable. Our roads are 
always good here. Our friend in Rochester desires 
to know if there is good level land here sufficient 
to homestead for a permanent home. Mostof the 
land along the larger water courses has been taken 
up, but there is plenty of good land left. If artesian 
wells were sunk here, and should prove successful, 
as I believe they would, thousands of acres of fertile 
soil used now only for pasture, would be converted 
into agricultural land. With the demand for them 
will come large ditches to irrigate the bench lands 
and open them to settlement and cultivation. The 
basin is rapidly filling up, property is increasing in 
value and in a few years good locations will be worth 


a fortune to stock raisers. 
E. L. McNArIr. 





READING ALOUD AND READING CLUBs.— ‘“‘ How 
should we read?’’ asks Bishop Alonzo Potter in his 
still useful handbook for readers; and then the 
good bishop proceeds to answer the question in four 
replies: ‘‘First, thoughtfully and critically; sec- 
ondly, in company with a friend, or your family; 
thirdly, repeatedly; fourthly, with pen in hand.”’ 
Reading aloud in the company of others—the prac- 
tice commended by Bishop Potter in the second of 
these rules— is in every way advantageous. Its least 
important advantage is nevertheless highly salutary: 
that it affords valuable means for elocutionary devel- 
opment; and, aside from this, it promotes thought, 
it stimulates one mind by contact with another, and 
it almost inevitably calls forth, by discussion, facts 
and opinions which otherwise would not have been 
considered. 
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For The Northwest Magazine. 
A GLANCE AT FORT WRANGELL, 
ALASKA. 





The monthly mail steamer plying between Port- 
land and Sitka is the only link connecting Alaska, 
our latest territorial acquisition, with the rest of 
the civilized world. It threads picturesque inland 
channels between Vancouver’s mountain shores and 
the British Columbia coast, winds in and out among 
the thousand isles of the Sitkan Archipelago, giving 
the traveler glimpses of a region where the Alpine 
glories of Switzerland, the placid beauty of Loch 
Lomond and Norway’s lonely fiords seem blended in 
a@ wondrous panoramic scroll 

“Whose pages make a perfect whole.” 

Frequent stops at the little fisheries along the 

coast give an opportunity of studying the man- 


ners and customs of the native Alaskan or ‘‘ Thlin- | 


ket,’’ as heis called in Southeastern Alaska. 
the time-worn Russian settlement, which 
has since 1832 claimed to be the capital of 
the country Juneau, which the Douglass 
Island gold excitement is pushing boldly 
to the front asa new mining El Dorado, 
and Fort Wrangell, at the mouth of the 
Stickeen River, are the only places along 
the route claiming the title of ‘‘town.”’ 

Each of these deserves a special paper, 
but to the latter, as the best sample of an 
Indian rancherie, we will give our present 
attention. I wish I could picture Wran- 
gell asI first saw it. Our steamer turned 
aside from Clarence Straits, and wound 
into the beautiful bay, sailing across waters 
that are rarely ruffled save by the graceful 
dug-out of the native. A cluster of tum- 
ble-down houses, an old block house, a 
stockade wall moss-grown and tottering, 
the main street extending but a few hun- 
dred feet and terminating in a foot path 
leading along the beach to the Indian vil- 
lage away to the right; these, with the 
little church and the mission buildings on 
the higher land, constitute Wrangell. Add 
to this a backg round of montains whose 
cragged summits are perpetually white 
with trackless snows and whose lower 
slopes are clad with a vegetation that is 
almost tropical in its luxuriance, place be- 
fore it astretch of green water so calm that 
it mirrows faithfully each feature of the 
landscape, bend over all the beautiful blue 
of a summer sky, and you have some faint 
idea of the scene. 

Since the erection of a fort in 1834 by 
the order of the Russian ,baron whose 
name it bears, Wrangell has had its ups 
and downs. For three or four years fol- 
lowing the purchase of Alaska, in 1867, it 
was occupied as a military post, then the 
troops were withdrawn and quiet reigned 
supreme until the discovery of the Cassiac 
gold mines on the Stickeen River in 1874. 
This gave the place a big ‘‘boom,’’ and the troops 
were ordered back again, remaining until 1977. At 
present the ‘‘ placers’’ have ‘‘petered out,’ as they 
say, the quartz veins have not begun to be worked, 
and the Wrangell of to-day wears a deserted aspect, 


Sitka, 








|. come. 








shoulders gives them a good appearance in their 
canoes. Seen on shore, their crooked limbs, dwarfed 
and almost deformed from constant sitting in their 
boats, present an unpleasant contrast to their broad 
shoulders. Their houses are forty to fifty feet square, 
dark, windowless and dismal. They are built of logs, 
sometimes three feet in diameter. The entrances 
are occasionally closed by doors, but a portiere of skin 
or one of the braided rush-mats is the regular 
thing. In the interior, a platform, about four feet 
wide, with an elevation of three feet, extends about 
the one room which, in most cases, comprises the 
entire dwelling. This platform serves as family 
bedroom, to which dogs and visitors are alike wel- 
In the centre, on an earthen hearth, a fire 
smoulders constantly. Over. this, suspended upon 
wooden racks, hangs salmon in all stages of dryness 
or decomposition as the case may be. 

During our visit we scoured the town for curios, 


| and the quaint Thinklet trunks were rifled of 





seem determined to believe, they are not idols, but 
stand as genealogical tables. In fact, to one initi- 
atedin their folk-loreand pictographs, some represent 
a clearly written history of a man’s life. By these 
the pedigree is traced back several generations on 
the mother’s side, for the child always takes the 
totem of the mother. I well remember the impa- 
tient ejaculation of one old prospector, long resident 
among them. He had been vainly striving to im- 
press upon us the entire superiority of the mother. 
At last, unable to bear it any longer, he exclaimed: 
‘*T tell you the father is no relation to the child at 
all whatsoever!’’ Each tribe is subdivided into 
families, taking for their crest the crow, the bear, the 
whale, the eagle or the wolf, as the case may be. 
These devices are painted upon their canoes, carved 
upon their spoons, and in some instances painted in 
bright colors upon the gable end of their houses. 

One tradition tells us that woman in the shape of a 
crow was made first and given supreme power, while 

man came next as the head of the wolf or, 
warrior family. 





THLINKET INDIAN TOTEMS, FORT WRANGELL, ALASKA, 


many a spoon or choice bit of bone carving, and 
many a brawny arm was left minus the multiplic- 
ity of silver bracelets in which the ‘‘klootchmen”’ 


| (women) delight. The spoons, made of the horns 


its Indian population greatly outnumbering the | 


white. Its one street is grass-grown, and with good 


reason, for a horse in the street of an Alaskan town | 


would be a greater curiosity than a giraffe in any 
New England village, while any sort of a vehicle save 
@ primitive hand-barrow is a thing unknown. The 
Indians at Wrangell are quite used to seeing ‘‘ Bos- 


of the mountain goat and mountain sheep, are often 
finely carved and inlaid with bits of the iridescent 
abalone shell. The bracelets are literally ‘‘ pure 
coin,’’ being hammered from silver dollars. They 
used to be ornamented with strange Indian charac- 
ters, but, since the advent of so many tourists, na- 
tive art has become demoralized by the introduction 


| of scroll-work borrowed from patterns furnished by 


ton men ’’ — their name for all white men—and, as | 


we went from house to house, we found each ready 
to greet us with a welcoming ‘‘ How ?” if his vocab- 


ulary included so much English. The Thlinkets | 


are by no means attractive in their appearance, 
although a fine development of chest, arms, and 





their white visitors, and the ‘‘ thunder bird’’ of 
the Northwest now assumes a marvelous likeness to 
the eagle on the United States dollar. 

The ‘‘ totems,’’ however, are the chief novelty at 
Wrangell. These are huge cedar poles erected in 


| front of the dwelling. Contrary to what people 








Certain it is that in Alaska woman 
‘*rules with a high hand.’”’ A great num- 
ber of instances proving the truth of this 
oft-repeated saying came under my own 
= observation. Several of our party were 
obliged to give up articles purchased while 
the feminine head of the house was absent. 
One lady in particular was rejoicing in the 
possession of some finely-carved spoons. 
When almost back to the ship she felt a 
pull at her dress and there stood the iden- 
tical ‘‘ siwash ’’ of whom she had purchased 
them, holding out the bright dollars she 
had paid him, and extending the other 
hand for ‘‘spoons.’’ In vain she refused. 
At last, with a shamed-faced air, he said, 
‘*klootchman come, she say ‘ halo’ (no).”’ 
That settled it; the spoons were given up. 
Another time a canoe was hired for a 
short paddle, but again the feminine 
tyrant asserted her power and we had no 
‘*dug-out’’ sail that afternoon. The In- 
dian burial ground has much of interest. 
Many of the bodies are cremated and 
placed in a box, with a canvass tent over it, 
the spot being marked in some instances 
by huge boards painted in circles like a 
target, in others, by bits of bright cloth 
suspended to the platform and fluttering 
mournfully in the slightest breeze. Others 
still, are buried in a canoe according to 
their belief that the Tide-God long ago 
drowned the world and that ‘‘ Ye-att,’’ 
the crow, put the survivors in a canoe and 
left it high on amountain. It is hard to 
arrive at the Thlinket belief. They seem 
to have no idea of any good spirit; all 
their energy is expended in propitiating 
the evil ones. Their reverence for the 
Shama’n or medicine men is universal. 
His body needs not to be cremated to save 
it from the hell of ice in which they be- 





| lieve, but is entombed in a house built for the pur- 


pose. There are several of these ‘‘ dead-houses ’’ at 
Fort Wrangell, one of which, surmounted by a huge 
carven whale, hideous in red, yellow, and green 
paint, attracted special notice. At one time a small- 


ilence almost depopulated one part of the 
2 og tithe houses wane deserted and the two 
totem poles seen in the illustration were erected to 
commemorate the event. The conical hat of the 
chief surmounts the one erected to the men, and the 


| crow marks the feminine side of the house. Upon 


each the initiated can trace the frog, which is to 
them a sign of pestilence or disaster. Another 
totem seemed to suggest a self-made chief, for a huge 
bear is crouched upon the top of a pole, gazing 


' at his foot-prints deeply carven into the pole be- 


| 
| 


neath, as if, alone and unassisted, he had attained 
his high position. All these are moss-grown and 
covered with lichens. No new ones are erected and 
all things indicate that the custom will soon be a 
thing of the past. EMMA SHAW, 
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A few days ago a well-known society young man 
shocked one of his lady friends by his ignorance or 
history. It was after a dinner party at his house, and 
she was telling him what she had learned in her pri- 
vate history class. One thing led to another and all 
the time he was getting into deeper water. At last 
she surprised him by inquiring: ‘‘ Now tell me, Mr. 
——, what are the Knights of the Bath?’”’ He stam- 
mered for a while and finally blurted out: Why, 
Saturday nights, I suppose.’’— Buffalo Courier. 


=! 
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BOZEMAN should wake up to a realization of its ° 


opportunity to become the manufacturing centre of 
Montana. The coal fields lying on the Belt Moun- 
tains, within sight of the town, are proving so ex- 
tensive as to be practically inexhaustible and the 
coal is excellent for making steam and also for mak- 
ing gas. Thus far Bozeman’s activities have hardly 
come up to the measure of its natural advantages. 


> 
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MILES CITY, which enjoyed a very substantial 
growth last year, has great expectations for the year 
tocome. A rich Chicago company is going to erect 
a large beef-slaughtering establishment and has al- 
ready begun operations. It is the special ambition 
of Miles City to become the recognized centre of the 
entire cattle district of Eastern Montana, and this 
ambition now seems to be in a fair way of fulfill- 
ment. 


-> 





THE proper spelling of Mouse or Moose River, in | 








Dakota, is discussed by the Grand Rapids Plain Dealer, | 


which does not accept the verdict of THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE. The Plain Dealer is informed by Col. 
O. M. Towner that he has seen a map made as far 
back as 1854, upon which the stream is called the 
Moose River. He says the early French and half- 
breed settlers thought this name meant Mouse, and 
so called the river Souris, from which it was trans- 
lated back into English .as Mouse. It seems to us 


| 


that this explanation is a little far-fetched. The | 


Rivier des Souris was known to the French trappers 
and explorers more than a century prior to 1854, and 
long before any English-speaking people penetrated 
to the country. 


-~< 
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A VERY pleasant sketch of early pioneer life in 
Dakota, by Joel Benton, appears in this number of 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, in the form of a story 








entitled ‘‘ The Bachelor’s Claim Shanty.’’ Mr. Ben- 
ton, who is an author widely known to readers of 
periodical literature, spent several weeks in North 
Dakota last autumn, and writes of the scenery and 
life of the great prairie with evident love of his sub- 
ject. Dakota people are too busy with the material- 
istic side of life to cultivate the muses, but the time 
will come when the vast billowy prairies, with 
their golden wheat fields, will develop native 
poets. In the meantime they can heartily appre- 
ciate the efforts of Eastern writers who find themes 
for practical pens in the new Northwest. 


~ 
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THE New York Sun is usually so well informed on 
matters concerning the West that we are surprised 
to find it stating the population of Montana at 40,000 
in a recent article on the claims of the Territories to 
become States. Doubtless the Sun got this figure 
from the census of 1880, but it ought to know that 
since 1880 the Northern Pacific Railroad has been 
built through Montana, causing new towns to spring 
up and bringing settlement into vast regions which 
were previously uninhabited wildernesses. Such 
towns as Glendive, Miles City, Billings, Livingston, 
Townsend, Garrison, Thompson’s Falls and Heron 
had no existence in 1880. Butte, which then had 
perhaps 4,000 people now has14,000. The great cat- 
tle industry of the plains of Eastern Montana dates 
almost wholly from the advent of the railroad. A 
low estimate of the present population of the Terri- 
tory places it at 125,000. Gov. Hauser thinks it will 
reach 175,000 by the close of the present year. 


, 
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THE people of Victoria, British Columbia, expect 
to have their railroad to Nanaimo in operation by 
July next. The distance is seventy-one miles, and the 
cost of construction $40,000 a mile, owing to the rocky 
and broken character of the country traversed. At 
Nanaimo there will be connection with Port Moody, 
the western terminus of the Canadian Pacific line, 
by means of a large transfer ferryboat, which will 
edrry freight cars across the Straits of Georgia. 
This Vancouver Island railroad was a matter of life 
and death with the city of Victoria. The Dominion 
Government failed to provide for it in its bargain 
with the Canadian Pacific Railroad, although bound 
to do so by the arrangement under which British 
Columbia entered the confederation. However, the 
Victoria people, seeing how disastrous the results to 
their interests would be if Port Moody on the main 
line should be the actual as well as legal terminus of 
the new transcontinental system, made arrangements 
with California capitalists to build a road from their 
city to a point on the straits opposite Port Moody. 
This will probably be the salvation of Victoria. It 
is a cozy, attractive little city, with an admirable 
climate, and a superb harbor close at hand at Esqui- 
mault; but it has very little country to draw upon 


| for support; the great island of Vancouver being for 


the most part a sterile region. If Port Moody should 
become the commercial entrepot of British Colum- 
bia, Victoria would have little to live upon save the 
memories of its former prosperity. 


~~ 


THE PANHANDLE OF IDAHO. 








The three counties of Nez Perce, Shoshone and 
Kootenai, comprising the so-called Panhandle of 
Idaho, desire to be detached from that Territory and 
united with Washington. Their request is so reason- 
able that it is hardly to be supposed that it would be 


refused if Congress could be got to look at the facts l 
They are separated from the rest | 


of their situation. 
of Idaho by the barrier of the Salmon River Moun- 
tains, which is practically a wall of exclusion. No 





roads lead across these mountains nor is it likely that | 


the needs of commerce will require the construction | 


of any in the near future. There are no business re- 
lations between the people of the two sections. 
Their only connection is the political one enforced by 
their union under one territorial government. To 
reach the capital at Boise the people of the Pan- 
handle must first travel about two hundred and fifty 


| 
| , 
| 


miles westward through Washington Territory, and 
then go southward and eastward a still longer dis- 
tance through Oregon. If Northern Illinois had to 
go to Columbus, Ohio, and then around through 
Kentucky to arrive at the State capital at Spring- 
field, the situation there would be similar to that in 
Northern Idaho. 

A large part of the Idaho Panhandle is a wheat 
country, sending its product to the’ markets of the 
world by way of Portland, Oregon. Its trade rela- 
tions naturally are with the city that handles its 
crop. The remainder of the Panhandle is chiefly a 
mining region. Here lie the Cour d’Alene gold 
mines which are steadily increasing their output. 
The business of this section is both with Helena and 
St. Paul to the eastward, and Portland to the west- 
ward. Neither wheat country nor farming country 
has any interests of a business character in common 
with the southern part of Idaho. There is, therefore, 
no possibilityof the present situation becoming 
ameliorated, for the construction of a railroad across 
the Salmon River Mountains is not dreamed of. As 
long as the artificial political association of the Pan- 
handle with Idaho continues, the people of the 
former must be burdened by the expense in time and 
money to go through Washington and Oregon to reach 
their capital and attend to their legislative and 
supreme court business. 

Between Washington and the Panhandle the line 
is only an imaginary one. Two railroads connect 
them. Their industries are similar and their popu- 
lation practically united in social and business rela- 
tions. The mistake made many years ago when 
little was known of the character of the country, of 
drawing a north and south line on a mapas the 
boundary between the two Territories, with no re- 
gard to natural divisions, should be corrected as soon 
as possible. 


4 
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DERIVATION AND MEANING OF THE WORD 
DAKOTA. 


A paragraph is floating around in the Eastern 
press to the effect that the name Dakota means cut 
throat, and that the Dakota or Sioux Indians dis- 
tinguish themselves by a sigan which suggests throat 
cutting. The attention of Fred Gerard, of Mandan, 
who has spent forty years among the Indians as an 
interpreter or trader, was called to this paragraph, 
and he was asked to obtain for THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE, from Sioux authorities, the derivation 
and meaning of the word. He has interviewed several 
of the old Indians, one of whom he describes as being a 
veritable encyclopedia of Indian knowledge, and re- 
ports that the word is an abbreviation of Pa-ha-sota 
and means many heads, or plenty. That Minnesota 
means plenty water instead of smoky water. That 
the women usually pronounce the word Lacota as 
do also the Ogahlallas, but that Dacota came into 
general use among the warriors of the tribe who 
have always believed their allied tribes to be a great 
people. The Sioux were in constant warfare with 
the Mandans, ‘‘ the people of the bluffs;’’ the Gros- 
ventres, ‘‘the people having big belly;’’ and the 
Arrickaees, ‘‘the first people,’’ allied tribes, each 
speaking a different language, and one of their 
bands, the Cut Heads, to distinguish themselves 
adopted a sign made by drawing the right hand, 
palm down, across the throat, and this sign event- 
ually came into general use among the Dakota 
Indians. 


~~ 
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THE FARGO CONVENTION. 








The North Dakota convention, which met at 
Fargo on the twelfth of January, was remarkable 
for what it did not do, and yet may be commended 
for its discretion. As to the Traill County tax decis- 
ions, the convention declared its conviction that the 
title to the land sold by the railroad company was 
in no manner involved, and confidence was expressed 
in the disposition of the railroad company to pay the 
cost of surveying just as fast as the list of lands sold 
could be secured. A vigorous protest was entered 
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against the name Dakota being assigned to any one 
portion of Dakota to the exclusion of the other, and 
it was insisted by a unanimous vote that the Harrison 
bill, if likely to become a law, should be so amended 
as to change the line of division from the forty-sixth to 
the forty-seventh standard parallel—the difference 
between the two being from one to four miles — be- 
cause the former cuts organized counties, towns, 
school and road districts, farms and villages, while 
the latter follows the lines of organized counties. No 
expression was given as to whether the bill for divis- 
ion and the admission of the southern part of the 
Territory should or should not pass, because it was 
deemed best not to embarrass by instructions Dako- 
ta’s delegate in Congress or hamper Congress in any 
way in connection with the matter. The delegates 
were largely self-appointed, and a strong anti-divis- 
ion sentiment was developed in the convention, and 
yet the element seemed (o desire to avoid being placed 
on record on the subject. On the whole, the action of 
the convention may be regarded favorable to division. 
The scheme for admitting the southern section as a 
State was certainly in no manner authorized. Reso- 
lutions were adopted urging the early opening of the 
Red Lake Indian reservation, and urging the Govern- 
ment toappropriate $400,000 for acanal to connect the 
waters of the Red River with Lakes Traverse and 
Big Stone, which, with the dredging of the Red 
River, they professed to believe would give one hun- 
dred and ten miles of waterway, that would save 
three cents per bushel upon 15,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE has little 


faith in this enterprise and doubts if many million 


dollars would bring about the desired results. 
+e. ——- -- 
SPARKS BREAKS OUT AGAIN. 


After devoting his energies for the past two 
months chiefly to the harrassing of settlers on the 
public lands, by refusing them patents on the ground 
that they are presumptively rascals until his agents 
report them innocent, and by canceling entries of 
poor men who have borrowed money on their claims, 
the dinyerous crank who is at the head of the Gen- 
eral Land Office has re:urned to his former attack on 
the railroads, selecting the Northern Pacific for his 
assault. Sparks has issued one of his characteristic 
imperial ukases, in which he declares that the road 
has no land grant between the Columbia River and 


Puget Sound, a distance of one hundred and five | 


miles. fact that Con- 
gress gave the company a grant for that portion of 


He is not troubled by the 


its read, and that the lands were withdrawn by the | 


Interior Department the same as along other portions 
of its line, and have been largely sold to settlers by 
the company. He declares that, in his opinion, Con- 
gress did not mean to make the grant, and as to the 
action of the Government for the past fifteen years in 
treating the lands as granted, that dosen’t concern 
him in the least. He despises such trifles as statutes 
and decisions and vested rights. 

According to the Washington dispatches in the 
newspapers, ‘‘Cummissioner Sparks holds that, as 
no grant was made by the original act for the con- 
struction of the road from Portland to Tacoma, and 
none by the act of 1869,no such grant can be presump- 
tively drawn from the joint resolution of 1870.’’ 
Probably Spa:ks never read the joint resolution of 
1870. There is no occasion for ‘ presumptively ”’ 
drawing anything from it. Its language is explicit 
and detinite. It authorizes the Northern Pacific 
Company ‘‘to locate and construct, under the pro- 
visions and with the privileges, grants and duties pro- 
vided for in its act of incorporation, its main road to 
some point on Puget Sound, via the valley of the 
Columbia River, with the right to locate and con- 
struct its branch from some convenient point on 
its main trunk line across the Cascade Mountains to 
Puget Sound.’’ The resolution goes on to make the 


usual provisions for indemnity selections in case the 
full amount of land granted cannot be obtained within 
the limits of the grant. Nothing could be plainer than 
Congress not only gave the company the same 


this. 





| 
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land grant for its line down the Columbia and thence 
to Puget Sound as is provided in the act of incorpo- 
ration, namely ‘‘twenty alternate sections per mile 
on each side of said railroad line, as said company 


| 
the Northwest, who knew him when in command of 


may adopt, through the Territories of the United | 


States, and ten alternate sections of land per mile 


on each side of said railroad wherever it passes | 
through any State’’ (we quote the language of the | 
| Twenty-second Massachusetts Infantry. Before the 


charter), but it carefully provided for compensating 
the company for lands it might lose by reason of 


prior settlement or of Indian reservations. Mr. 
Sparks has no shadow of a case in this matter. In 


his eagerness to pose as a land reformer, he is ready 
to play the part of a law breaker and a land robber. 


the Department of the Columbia lately, or during 
his brilliant campaigns against the Indians in the 
Yellowstone country in former years. Gen. Miles is 
now stationed at Fort Leavenworth, and is in com- 
mand of the Department of the Platte. He was 
born at Wachusettsville, Me., in 1839, and entered 
the volunteer service in 1861 as a lieutenant in the 


war closed he had won the rank of brigadier and 
brevet major general, although at the time only 
twenty-five years old. At the battle ot Chancellors- 


| ville he was severely wounded. Gen. Miles’ recent 
fame rests on his remarkable success as an Indian 


He is a public nuisance, and it is high time he was | 
| jection of the powerful allied tribes of the Sioux, 


abated. 

President Harris of the Northern Pacific Company 
has published the following letter in relation to 
Sparks’ latest outrage : 

NORTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, NEW YORK, Jan. 12. , 
To the Bondholders and Stockholders of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company : 


fighter during the wars which resulted in the sub- 


and his later capture of Chief Joseph’s band after 
Gen. Howard had chased them and fought them 


| to no purpose for a distance of nearly 1,000 miles. 


On questions relating to the management of the In- 
dians in time of peace, as well as on the best methods 
of frightening them in times of war, there is no bet- 


| ter authority in the army than Gen. Miles. 


It is publicly stated that Commissioner Sparks, of | 


the General Land Office, has rendered a decision to 
the effect that this company has no grant of lands 
for its road between the Columbia River and Puget 
Sound. There is no foundation in law or reason for 
such decision. An appeal will at once be taken to 
the Secretary of the Interior, and if necessary the 
company will resort to the courts to maintain its 
rights. Neither you nor purchasers of the lands of 
this company need entertain the slightest apprehen- 
sion as to the result. 
ROBERT HARRIS, President. 
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It may well be questioned whether the entire 
globe affords a more inspiring mountain view than 
that of the Olympic Mountains in Washington 
Territory, where they rise from the deep green 
waters of the broad strait of Juan de Fuca. The 
Alps are much higher, and so are the towering sum 
its of the Cascade range on the other side of Puget 
Sound, but the jagged peaks of the Olympics rest 
upon a rocky base laved by the tides of the Pacific 
Ocean. Thus mountain and sea unite to form scen- 
ery of surprising grandeur. The beautiful view 
which we give on our first page is from a sketch 
made by the Marquis of Lorne, at Esquimault, near 
Victoria, during the visit he made with the Princess 
Louise to Vancouver’s Island, when he was Gover- 
nor General of Canada. 

A pleasing valley landscape in Northern Dakota is 
given on our third page. It shows that Dakota is 
not all a monotonous, treeless prairie, as many imag- 
ine who have never visited the Territory, but that 
it has abundant themes to inspire the artist’s pencil. 

Yellowstone Lake, in the National Park, is the 
subject of another illustration. This beautiful sheet 
of water is of very irregular shape, somewhat resem- 
bling in form a hand, with the thumb and first two 
fingers open, and the other two closed: Its area is 
about one hundred and fifty miles, and its greatest 
length twenty. It is surrounded by snow-capped 
mountains, and has an elevation of 7,788 feet above 
the sea. Its depth is so great that soundings have 
not been reached a few yards from shore with two 
hundred and twenty-five feet of line. On its banks 
are sulphur, alam and alkali springs. 

The totems are the most striking objects in an 
Alaska Indian village. They are rudely carved from 
trunks of trees, and the figures on them are painted 
in all the colors of the rainbow. For an Indian fam- 
ily not to have a totem is to renounce all claims to 


| out. 


The new building of the Portland Savings Bank, 
of which we give a picture, ranks with the best ex- 
amples of the recently completed architectural adorn- 
ments of the handsome metropolis of Oregon. It isa 
four-story building, with two handsome facades, and 
is provided with elevators and well finished through- 
The officers of the bank are: President, D. P. 


| Thompson; vice president, Frank Dekum; cashier, 


| Columbia. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


family pride, for the totem is, in reality, a sort of | 


coat-of-arms. 


It is the Indian’s visible claim to dis- | 


tinguished ancestry. Two of these singular monu- | 
ments are shown in one of our pictures, and are more 
fully described in the article on Fort Wrangell. 

Our portrait of Gen. Nelson A. Miles will be 
recognized by hundreds of his friends throughout 


R. L. Durham. 
a oO ————— 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Spokane Falls Chronicle, 
writing in reference to the many suggestions that 


| the name of Washington is not suitable for a new 


State, because of its liability to be confounded with 
Washington city, suggests the name of Columbia. 
This seems to the Chronicle also objectionable, be- 
cause of its identity with the name of the District of 
Other names suggested are Tacoma, 
Yakima and Cascadia; all of which the Chronicle 
thinks fail to meet with general approval If the 
name of Lincoln is not applied by Congress to a 
portion of Dakota Territory, it would, we think, be 
the best available. It has great historic associa- 
tions, is euphonious, and would rouse no local jeal- 
ousies. The best names of Indian origin are un- 
doubtedly Tacoma and Yakima; Cascadia is too 
evidently a manufactured word, and smacks of sen- 
timentalism. Olympia would not bea bad name, 
derived as itis from one of the great chains of 
mountains which glorify the Territory. We should 
be glad to get suggestions from our readers in Wash- 
ington on this subject. The name of Washington is 
not sufficiently original and characteristic. It has 
been overworked in being attached to towns and 
counties in almost every State of the Union; besides 
it is awkward for Washington Territory people when 
they come East to be obliged constantly to explain 
that they are not from Washington city. Mr. Smith, 
of Washington, would naturally mean in the East, 
that Mr. Smith resided at the national capital; but 
when Mr. Smith, of Dakota, or Mr. Smith, of Mon- 
tana is introduced, there is no neccessity for further 
explanation. 
————+0+ 


Hon. JOHN B. RAYMOND, ex-delegate in Congress 
from Dakota, who died in Fargo last month, after a 
very brief illness, was in many respects an excellent 
type of the successful Western politician and busi- 
ness man. He was generous, frank and genial in 
his dealings with men, and at the same time active, 
sagacious and enterprising. Mr. Raymond was 
stricken down in the prime of life, at the age of forty- 
two. He was born in Lockport, N. Y., removed to 
Tazewell County, Ill., with his parents when nine 
years old, and served under Gen. Logan in the 
civil war, enlisting as a private and coming out as a 
captain. During the reconstruction period he pub- 
lished a Republican newspaper at Jackson, Miss., 
called the Pilot. 
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You can always distinguish a Wagner sleeperfrom | 


a Pullman as soon as you get to bed, in case you 
have not noticed the points of difference in the 
interior arrangement. The pillows are too small 
for comfort, the sheets are so narrow that they 
make themselves into strings, and the upper berth 
comes down so far that you are sure to put 
your head against it if you try to sit up in the 
lower berth. Vanderbilt owned most of the stock 
in the Wagner company. There was a sort of stin- 
giness about everything he managed. How often 
have I seen passengers standing in the cars of his 
New York Central road because the management 
was too illiberal to afford sufficient accommodation 
for the ordinary travel. 





I SPENT a day in Milwaukee in December, and 
was struck by the progress made in the direction of 
erecting large, handsome business struct- 
ures since my last visit two years before, 
and by many other evidences of growing 
wealth and prosperity. The population is 
now estimated at 160,000. Why the place 
grows so steadily in the face of the near- 
ness of the big city of Chicago is something 
of a problem to Milwaukee people them- 
selves. The answer must probably be 
sought in the increase of manufacturing 
industries, and here is a matter that St. 
Paul might well look into. Milwaukee’s 
manufactures, with the exception of beer, 
do not make much noise in the world, and 
few are separately important, but there are 
a great number of them. Of beer Milwau- 
kee made 1,119,000 barrels in 1885, taking 
rank next after New York and Philadelphia 
in this industry. As the wheat receipts of 
the city have fallen off, the beer exports 
have increased. There is more profit in 
making beer than in merely transfering 
wheat from cars to elevators and from ele- 
vators to vessels. 





I JOTTED down a few memoranda while 
in Milwaukee. House rents there are about 
one-third lower than in St. Paul. The 
truth is our St. Paul rents are too high. 
There is no good reason why they should 
be at all higher for like accommodations 
than in the nearest large city to the east of 
us. I looked in at a dry goods store, which 
for beauty of interior, architecture, fittings 
and decorations goes ahead of anything in either 
Chicago or New York. The principal hotel is the 
Plankinton House. It has been rebuilt lately in 
part, and is spacious and handsome, but does not 
equal the West in Minneapolis, or the Ryan in St. 
Paul. There are two railroads to Chicago, but the 
trains on both start at the same hours, instead of 
giving more frequent train service by adopting dif- 
ferent hours for departure and arrival. The city 
has three English and two German dailies. ‘The 
leading paper is the Sentinel, owned by a syndicate 
of wealthy men, and supposed to be moderately 
prosperous. Its editor is Horace Rublee, a veteran 
politician and a fine scholar, who was formerly 
American minister to Switzerland. The Evening Wis- 
consin owns a stately building. and has made a for- 
tune for its publisher. 





WEDNESDAY, the sixth of January, was a great 
day for Duluth. The handsome new Board of Trade 
Building was inaugurated with speeches and music, 
and a great banquet at the St. Louis Hotel followed, to 
which about four hundred guests sat down. There 
were delegations present from Boards of Trade, or 








Chambers of Commerce, in St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Peoria, Fargo, and also from far-distant Tacoma at 
the extreme western end of the Northern Pacific 
line. The fact that so many cities sent representa- 


tives to this occasion is in itself an evidence of the | 


great progress Duluth has made in recent years as a | 
A few years ago an invitation | 


commercial centre. 
from the Daluth Board of Trade would have been 


regarded as a pretty good joke; now when a body of 


business men who handled nearly 16,000,000 bushels 
of wheat last year send out cards for a celebration 
and a banquet, it is not a matter to be overlooked or 


laughed at by th t tial citi f the | 
_— oe wee eee eee eee oe | The Spaniards captured the expedition, garroted Lo- 


country. The new Board of Trade Building in Du- 
luth is a substantial four story structure of red brick 
with stone trimmings, devoted almost exclusively to 
the offices of the grain and commission firms, and to 
the rooms of the board itself. The great hall is a beau- 
tiful room, well proportioned and handsomely fin- 
ished in oak. It appropriately overlooks the harbor 
and the lake, and from its windows can be seen the 
tall elevators and coal docks and all the business 
activities of the town. 





THE story of Duluth’s progress was well told by 


the figures upon a silk banner which hung in the 
Board of Trade Hall. 
ing inscription: 
Brneceeceeseccessesenceseens seesaeeeesees 





: DULUTH. 

: POPULATION. WHEAT. : 
: 1880.... icdpadiniet 3,470 | 1880......0c00.00000 2,028,366 : 
: 1885, ie 18,036 | 1885 15,933,847 : 
daa abt re cae iat leans 





It will be seen that the increase of population has 
been in almost the same ratio as the increase in wheat 
receipts. If this ratio is kept up, with the doubling 
of the present wheat movement, to the head of the 
lake will come a corresponding growth of population. 
Duluth can reasonably expect, however, something 
better than this, for many industries outside of the 
handling of grain will be attracted to a town which 
can make such a remarkable showing of rapid 
growth. The probability is that when Duluth’s 
wheat receipts are 30,000,000 of bushels, her popula- 
tion will be three or four times what it is at present. 





AMONG the excursionists who went up to the Du- 
luth Board of Trade affair, I met a number of dele- 


This banner bore the follow- | 


gates from Peoria, Ill., who talked about the 
remarkable development of their city as a distilling 
point. Peoria now makes more whisky than any 
other place in the world. She has thirteen distil- 
leries, two of which are the largest in the world, and 
she paid last year a tax of over $30,000,000 to the 
United States Government: Her population is now 
about 40,000. 





I WONDER how many people in St. Paul acquainted 
with Judge Chandler, the dignified general agent of 


| the Milwaukee road, know that he was a member 
| of the ill-fated Lopez filibustering expedition which 


attempted to free Cuba from Spanish rule in 1849. 


pez, drew up the remaining prisoners in line and 
shot every tenth man. There were four hundred and 
seventy-six of them and Chandler’s number when 
they counted off was seventy-six. Number seventy 
and eighty on each side of him were among the forty- 
seven men who were marched out in front of the 
line, stood with their faces to a stone wall and shot 
to death with musketry. Chandler was a boy of 
nineteen at the time and joined the expedition at 


| New Orleans in a spirit of adventure, without 








much thought as to what might come 
of it. 





A FEW public-spirited members of the 
St. Paul Chamber of Commerce cling to the 
idea that the proper course for their city to 
take is to establish flour mills and lumber 
mills in imitation of the great industries of 
Minneapolis. Thisisadelusion. St. Paul’s 
true course is to encourage the establish- 
ment of other branches of manufacturing 
enterprise for which there is a wide market 
open throughout the Northwest. What can 
best be made in St. Paul are not the things 
which Minneapolis makes, but the things 
which she does not make. The most im- 
portant in the industries likely to spring 
up in the city are the packing of pork and 
beef. 





W. N. HoLLwaAy, tke Minneapolis real 
estate dealer, says that St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis should unite to secure the erec- 
tion in the midway district of a great estab- 
lishment for the manufacture of tin plates 
as soon as the extensive tin deposits in the 
Black Hills are open to railroad communi- 
cation. The exact kind of iron needed for 
such plates is made, he says, at Black River 
Falls, Wis. All the tin plate now used in 
the United States comes from Europe. If 
the Wisconsin iron and the Dakota tin 
could be brought together at St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, an industry of enormous 
proportions might well be developed at no distant 
day. 





EDITOR HASKELL, of the Minneapolis Tribune, might 
write an interesting article, if he would, contrasting 


| the merits of German and American universities. 


He studied at two of the great German universities, 


| and then, returning to his native land, finished his 


education by graduating at Harvard. Horace Greeley 
once testily remarked that, ‘‘of all horned cattle, a 
college graduate was the most useless in a newspaper 
office.’ Mr. Haskell did not, however, step from 
Harvard into the management of a newspaper, but 
went through all the hard training of practical news- 
paper work as reporter and editor of the Boston Her- 
ald before he came to Minneapolis. 





It is said that a bee can pull more in proportion 
to its size than a horse. We don’t know as to that, 
but they are quite powerful when they back up to 
you and push. 


Those who take Dr. Jones’ Red Clover Tonic never 
have dyspepsia, costiveness, bad breath, piles, 
pimples, ague and malaria, poor appetite, low spirits, 
headache or kidney troubles. Price 50 cents. 
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GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. | ommended whisky. I gradually saw his line of 


Buffaloes for the Dairy. 


Maj. McDermott was discussing stock raising, 
when a man in the crowd gathered around the stove 
. said: 

**T see that a settler up on the Missouri, opposite 
the Standing Rock reservation, has crossed the buf- 
falo with the common domestic cattle, and produced 
a breed which he claims is excellent for beef or 
milk.’’ 


‘*Yes,’’ said the major, reflectively, ‘‘it can be | 


done. When I was down where Bon Homme County 
now is, along in the ’50s, I had some experience in 
the business.’’ 
** How was that, major 
**Well, an Indian, who lived over in Nebraska on 


97) 


the Niobrara, came across the river with one of these | 


cross breed cattle and wanted to sell it—a cow, a | 


Jarge hungry looking cow—and so I bought her. 
She was a success in one way, at least.’’ 
**How was that?’’ 
‘‘As a kicker, gentlemen; as a heuvy-weight 
kicker. Why, that 
cow would nearly 
kick herselfin two.’’ 
“Is that so?” 
“Yes; and that 
wasn’t the worst of 
it. She generally 
would succeed in 
kicking the man 
who tried to milk 
her in two several 
times; and then she 
would blaze away 
at the sections, and 
race around the yard 
and step on the 
small pieces.’’ 
“Did she kick 
with both feet?’”’ 
‘Gentlemen, that 
bovine kicked with 
all her feet. Then 
she would kick with 
one and rest the 
others. Then she 
would execute her 
double-action kick, 
and strike one way 
with one foot and 
some other direction 
with another. Her 
kicking had all the 
precision and artistic effect of the mule’s, the force 


and dignity of the elephant’s and the swing and 
scope of the giraffe’s.’’ 

‘** Was she a good milker?’’ 

‘“*T think she was a good milker. -If she was ever 
milked she must have done it herself.’’ 

“Did you ever attempt to milk her yourself, 
major?’’ 

**Once— when I first got her—only once. After 
that I let some one who appeared to be better pre- 
pared to die try the job. 


She was engaged in eating the woody end of some 


blue-joint hay, rejecting the tops as being too light | 


a diet for a cow leading such an active outdoor life. 
Her lower jaw would drop, swing off to the right 
about six inches, then to the left about a foot, as it 
closed on the whalebone stems. I had previously 
had an introduction to her, and felt on quite inti- 
mate terms. I nodded politely and said ‘So.’ By- 
standers subsequently informed me that it did not 
appear to be her day to ‘so.’ She let out at me with 
both hind feet, and commenced pawing the rich 
alluvial soil of the Missouri slope with her fore feet. 
I started from the yard with some degree of haste. 
I have always had a theory that the cow helped me 
along some, especially after she got me on her horns. 
When I recovered consciousness I, of course, found 
myself surrounded by friends. The physician ad- 
ministered whisky. He was one of the best doctors 
n that part of the country. He several times rec- 


I approached her on the | 
occasion with a pail and a large three-legged stool. 





, 


| 


| treatment, and prescribed whisky myself.’’ 


“What became of the cow?’’ 

“She relapsed into barbarism, and went over in 
the Brule Indian country. She afterwards killed 
two English tourists who were trying to reduce her 
with a Gatling gun.’’ — Estelline Bell. 


New Palous Tyee. 


On the twenty-second of December, the Palouse 
Indians, numbering some three hundred or four 
hundred, living near Lyons’ berry on Snake River, 
held an election to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death, last spring, of Big Thunder, the old chief. 


| 
| 


| the river. 


No siwash was eligible to the position except those | 


of straight blood, without admixture of Cayuse or 
Nez Perce. Before proceeding with the election, a 
delegation crossed the river and invited Hon. Daniel 
Lyons to be present at the interesting ceremonies. 
Upon arrival at the village, Mr. Lyons was met 
by the ad interim chief, Kam-i-a-kim, who fired at 
him the following speech: ‘‘ We have sent for you, 
because we know you to be our friend. We have 
known you for many seasons. When you came here, 


YELLOWSTONE LAKE, 


these men were small boys, and the young men then 
are now old. When you came here, your beard was 
like the crow’s wing; now, itis like new snow in 
the branches of the pine tree. You have been our 
best friend and never told usa lie. That is why we 
want you here to-day, to see us choose our new 
tyee.”’ 

Then every one of the Indians present — the prin- 
cipal men of the tribe, some twenty-one in number 


—spoke the word, ‘‘ Wee-eel’’ (Charley), which name | 
was changed at his request by act of the Indian | 


legislative assembly, after considerable parley, to 


the cognomen, Who-sis-mox-mox —‘‘ Sorrel Head’? | 
(Top), which pleased the new chief very much. | 
After the election there was a feast, true Indian | 


style. 


The next day Sorrel Top and four other Indians | 


came across the river to the Lyons place, and the 
new chief made the following carefully prepared im- 
promptu oration: ‘‘ You knew our old chief. This 
man (pointing to Jack) was his brother. Big Thun- 
der said so. He said Jack wasa good man. This 


day, I, Sorrel Head, take Jack as my brother and | 
If a good white man | 


give him half of my heart. 
talks to me, I will tell Jack what he says. I am an 
old man; I, Who-sis-mox-mox, take you, Mr. Lyons, 
as my brother and I now give youa part of my heart. 


My father was born here on this ground, on the | 


banks of this river; your father was born Si-ah-h-h- 
far, far away, but yet I take you also as my brother 


| perance man but no bigot. 


for you have been very kind and good to us.’’ 

With a grand hand shake and good-bye, the dele- 
gation betook themselves to their canoes and across 
The new chief had been duly installed 
in office, and the requisite number of brothers had 
been adopted.— Walla Walla Journal. 


A Siwash with a Pass. 


A siwash who had strayed away from his own 
illahe, was found monkeying around over different 
portions of the valley last week, evidently with the 
intention nanich to kumtux this part of our illahe. 
For fear that he might meet mesachie tilacums he 
armed himself at Prairie City with a pass, of which 
the following is substantially a copy, taken from the 
original by Wm. Southworth: ‘‘The bearer of this 
screed represents himself to be a brother of Colum- 
bia Joe, who is a devout lover of firewater and other 
fascinating beverages, but not being positive as to 
his genealogy, I can only vouch that he is a member 
of the illustrious ‘Lo’ family, and his religious pro- 
clivities are somewhat Mormonish, if we may rely 
implicitly on his own statements. Ido not give this 
endorsement with a view of encouraging some hu- 


manitarian into 
starting him into the 
wholesale liquor 
business simply on 
his cheek, though 
he has a large stock 
of that commodity. 
His cheek is equal 
to his capacity for 
the beverage. As I 
am not paid for this 
document I cannot 
afford to build any 
more reputation for 
‘Lo’ than I have 
done. This is good 
for one year.’’—Can- 
yon City (Oregon) 
News. 


Carelessness of 
Cattlemen. 


Stories have been 
related of cattle- 
men’s carelessness 
about money mat- 
ters, but one of the 
cow men in this vi- 
cinity takes the cake. 
Whilst paying off 
his hands in Silver- 
man’s store the 
other day, he had 
occasion to handle a 
good deal of ready 
money and when he 

had finished his work of distributing he got up - 
to leave, and in doing so shoved a large roll of 


bills off the desk on to the floor, and went out, per- 
fectly oblivious of the fact that he was minus about 
$1,500. A stranger entering the store happened to 
walk up to the desk and saw the money scattered 


| around. Of course it was immediately known to 
| whom the money belonged and a search was insti- 


tuted for the owner, who was discovered after some 
time perfectly unmindful of the fact that he had left 
behind him so large an amount of money. — Miles 
City (Mont.) Journal. 

The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle tells the following : 
Mr. Blacknall of Raleigh, a famous hotelkeeper, 
was, on Senator Ransom’s recommendation, ap- 
pointed an internal revenue official. He is a tem- 
One day recently, jog- 
ging along the road, he espied the smoke of an illicit 
still. Advancing toward the moonshiner with the 
air of a Chesterfield, he said: ‘* My friend, I have been 
appointed by President Cleveland to look after you 
fellows, and he authorized me to tell you to go further 
back in the woods and not to distill bug-juice so near 
the highway,’’ The moonshiner took the hint, and 
the doctor is regarded as a true and practical civil 
service reformer. Senator Voorhees told this story 
to the President, who laughed at it until the tears 





| came to his eyes. 
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A Photographer’s Question. 

J. Strohbehn, of Lowell, Scott County, Iowa, 
wants to know of some town on or near a railroad in 
the Northwest where there is a good opening for a 
photographer. Any of our readers knowing of such 
an opening are requested to write him. 





Northern Pacific Preferred Stock. 


Cyrus Newby, of Hillsboro, 0., wants to know of 
whom he can purchase Northern Pacific preferred 
stock, and what stock is now quoted at. For latest 
quotations see the daily papers. Gold, Barbour & 
Swords, 10 Pine Street, New York, or Foot & French, 
48 Congress Street, Boston, will buy the stock for 
you at the lowest prices on day of purchase. 





He Used to Hunt Rabbits. 


Mrs. Albert Jones writes from Stoughton, Wis.: 
‘*Please send to my address the number of your 
magazine containing the picture of Charles W. Roby. 


He was a boy in the time of the war, and worked 


for his board in my family during the winter of 
1864-65. I would like to possess it as he used to 
hunt rabbits for our dinners.’’ 





A Good Opportunity. 


A prominent banking firm of New York City writes 
us: ‘‘If you know of anyone seeking a good invest- 
ment of, say $75,000 to $100,000 in a sheep and cat- 
tle ranch in Montana, we know of an excellent op- 
portunity, but the party putting in the money must 
agree not to draw any income from it for the first 
three years. 





Macaulay’s New Zealander. 

The New Zealand Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, of Auckland, has a branch office in Portland, 
Ore., the manager of which wrote us recently for in- 
formation as to the provisions of the Minnesota law 
governing fire insurance companies, saying that his 
company contemplated the establishment of a branch 
offices in St. Paul. This letter, which has been an- 
swered by mail, was shown to a distinguished St. 
Paul attorney, Colonel Clough, who wittily remarked 
that Macaulay’s New Zealander wa; evidently on 
his way eastward to the ruins of London Bridge, and 
having progressed as far as Portland, was contem- 
plating another long stride. 





Railroad Building in the Northwest. 


Dr. Daniel T. Nelson, of Chicago, writes that an | 


article on the railroads built last year in the North- 
west would be interesting to our readers. We have 
not time now for the careful preparation of such an 
article, but can say in general that railroad building 
was not active during 1885. The most important 
lines built were the following: 

1. The extension of the Chicago and Nortbwest- 
ern system from Valentine, Nebraska, in the direc- 
tion of the Black Hills in Dakota. This line will 
be finished to Rapid City in the spring. 

2. The completion of the Minnesota & North- 


western Railroad from St. Paul to Mona, Iowa. 
3. The opening of the Wisconsin division of | 
the Northern Pacific Railroad from Superior to Ash- 
land. 
4. The prosecution of work on the Minneapolis 


& Sault Ste. Marie Railroad which is eventually | 


to connect Minneapolis and St. Paul with the Ca- 
nadian railroads at the Sault. 

5. The James River Valley Railroad from James- 
town to La Moure, Dakota, built as a feeder to the 
Northern Pacific system. 

6. The Cascade branch of the Northern Pacific, 
upon which work was prosecuted from both ends 
and about fifty miles of track laid. 

7. The extension of the Palouse branch of the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation system from Colfax, 
Washington Territory, to Moscow, Idaho. 

8. The construction of the Pataha branch of the 
same system from Starbuck to Pomeroy, Washington 
Territory. 





Doctor Whitman’s Heroic Ride. 
2400 GREEN ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., JAN. 7, ’86. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

Will you kindly let me know how I can get a 
full history of Dr. Whitman’s heroic ride through 
the wilderness? I have read part of it in the Decem- 
ber number of your magazine, and am very mach 
interested in it. 

EDWARD FUNK. 

Write to Peter Koch, Bozeman, Montana. He is 
the best posted man on early Northwestern history 
with whom we are acquainted. There isa pretty 
full account in ‘‘Gray’s History of Oregon,’’ and there 
is also a chapter devoted to it in the ‘‘History of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad.’’ Mr. Koch delivered a 
lecture on the subject last year in Bozeman, and, if 
it has been printed in full, it will probably be the 
best separate account you can get. 





Medical Ethics. 


Dr. Jacob Hunt, of Utica, N. Y., sends us an in- 
teresting tract on ‘‘ Medical Ethics,’’ in which he 
discusses the duties of physicians in the matter of 
consulting with practitioners not of fhe regular 
school. Of the qualification of the true physician 
Dr. Hunt says: 


His theory of disease embraces a knowledge of | : a . ; 
| the Cascade branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad 


moral, mental and physical causes, for he believes in 
the depravity of the heart : 
desperately wicked; that the office of physician in- 
cludes in a very important sense a knowledge of the 
disease of the heart and mind, as well as of the body; 
hence the great importance that he be firmly estab- 
lished in the fundamental truths of the Bible, in 
psychology, in moral and mental science, as well as 
in physics, to properly discharge his duties, not 
only as physician for the body, but also as physician 
for the heart and mind, as teacher and ruler. Suc- 
cess in practice is the great practival argument with 
the trae physician. Has he character and knowl- 
edge? Are his acts always of a character which tend 
to purify and elevate society? Does he heal the 
sick? Are families, neighborhoods and the commu- 
nity with whom he lives and moves made better, 
more healthful and happy by his presence and prac- 
tice? 
the people than what particala: pathy does he prac- 
tice. The true physician is not confined to any par- 
ticular pathy, dogma ortheory. He himself is au- 
thority, with full liberty to use any means at his 
command which will tend to comfort or restore his 
patient in either body or mind. 





Boundaries of the Corn Belt. 
GENEVA, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine : 

There are many people at the East who are in the 
‘fog’ with reference to the east and west line of 
the merchantable corn belt, say from Iowa west, and 
for one Ishould be much gratified to have it indi- 
cated in one of your issues. PHINEAS PROUTY. 


We suppose you desire to know the northern 
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| think will be a success. 


that it is deceitful and | 
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saw last year five varieties of well-filled ears of corn 
grown in Western Dakota nearly as far north as lat- 
itude forty-seven. The Indians raise the Ree corn 
on the Upper Missouri River as far north as Fort 
Berthold. Corn is not, however, properly a cold 
country crop. Warm nights are necessary for the 
production of such yields as will make it profitable 
as a good export crop. Farmers in Northern Minne- 
sota and North Dakota are, however, more and more 
getting into the custom of raising hardy northern 
varieties as feed for cattle and hogs. 





A Letter from Eastern Washington. 
Pasco, FRANKLIN Co., W. T., JAN. 16, 1886. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


I take pleasure in writing a few lines about this 
country. I left St. Paul January 5th, where it was 
ten below zero. The further west I came it got 
colder, but On my arrival herein Pasco, January 8th, 
it was the loveliest weather I had seen since last sum- 
mer. This climate is without mistake a splendid 
one for all kinds of lung, liver complaint and asthma 
troubles; the latter I am a sufferer from of the 
worst kind and I must say, since I have been here 
my health has improved very much. In a climate 
like this any person should and will be relieved of 
those diseases in a short time, as many a person can 
testify who is now living here. The time is not far 
distant when Pasco will be a popular health resort. 
This weather is very fine the year round, with only 
one month winter. The country near here is of the 
best for stock; no need of feeding stock in the 
winter. The time is also not far distant when 
Franklin County will have plenty of fruit for sale. 
Several parties have already planted all the way 
from two to ten acre orchards, and this spring will 
be planted some twenty acres, mostly peaches, apples, 
plums and cherries. The first peaches raised here 
were those last year, by Mr. J. E. Gantenbein. 
This spring quite a number of our settlers will sow 
barley, as the result of last year’s crop shows it 
will yield forty to sixty bushels per acre without 
irr‘ gation. 

Within a short time, I understand, parties will 
start here in Paseo to bore an artesian well, which I 
Pasco is the county seat of 
W. T., and hasa good chance to 
Itis from here that 


Franklin County, 
be a good lively town before loug. 


branches off to the Cascade Mountains. 

Pasco is near the junction of the Snake and Colum- 
bia rivers, in which there are plenty of salmon 
trout. The weather for the past week has ranged 
from ten to twenty-four degrees above zero, with only 
two inches of snow. 

Any person can buy good railroad land at three 
dollars per acre, on seven to ten years’ time, of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. There is also 
plenty of Government land yet untaken. It would 
be best for persons to have some means, so they can 


| goahead and improve their farm, and not look to earn 


money for support at the start. Railroad fare is cheap 
enough. It costs only forty-five dollars from St. 
Paul to Pasco, and you have free use of the emi- 


| grant sleeping cars, in which you can sleep comfort- 


These are far more important questions with | 


ably, and also prepare your own meals, as there is 
a good cooking stove in each car. All letters in 
regard to this region will be promptly answered by 
the undersigned. 
A. M. WEHE. 
ba ee nee 
A GENTLEMAN, speaking of Vanderbilt’s great 


| wealth and how rapidly it accumulated, said 


| wheat problem. 
| I saw there a single grain of wheat from which one 


| another with one hundred and fifty-two stalks. 


boundary of the belt of country where corn is large- | 


ly raised for shipment to Eastern markets. It would 
not be far out of the way tosay that it is cotermin- 
ous with the northern boundary of Iowa, prolonged 
westward through Dakota. Of course there is a 
great deal of corn raised north of the line, and 
doubtless some of it goes east to Chicago, but as a 


rule the regions lying north of the forty-third paral- | 


ell of latitude produce Indian corn only for home 
consumption in the feeding of stock. It would be 


hard to say where the extreme northern boundary | 


of the corn producing area should be located. We 


recently: ‘‘I can appreciate it from a study of the 
I was up in Dakota last summer. 


I saw 
The 
first one that I saw had sixty-five and that number 
was quite ordinary. But what most struck my at- 
tention were the figures of a friend, James Hole, of 
Fargo, which represented the five years’ growth of a 
single grain of wheat. It was of the Scoth Fife vari- 
ety. It grew the first year twenty-two stalks, each 
having full head. These yielded eight hundred and 
sixty grains, of which he planted seven hundred and 
twenty. They produced one-fifth of a bushel of fine 
wheat on being planted in 1882. The first planting 
of the single grain was in 1881. The fifth of a 
bushel was sown in 1883 and yielded seventeen 
bushels of 1,020 pounds. It was planted in 1884 on 
seventeen acres of land and gave a yield of twenty 
bushels to the acre. In 1885 he sowed one hundred 
bushels of it and produced 2,800 bushels. Ata 
bushel of seed per acre and an average yield of 
twenty bushels per acre, in another five years that 
single seed would have produced an aggregate crop 
equaling the entire wheat product of the entire 
world for a year. That is the way Vanderbilt’s 


hundred and fifty-eight talks had sprouted. 


| Money grew.’’ 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


Tue Curtiss Business College in Minneapolis 
has 300 pupils, every seat being filled. This is one 
good siga, among many, of the revival of business 
prosperity. 








BoZEMAN, Montana, is to have a smelter. The 
stock has already been subscribed, and the works 
will be put up in the spring. This is a good move 
for the town. 





WEIDLER’S mill, in Portland, Or., will farnish the 
timber and lumber for the new Union Pacific Rail- 
road bridge across the Missouri River at Omaha. 
The bridge will cost $2,000,000. 





Ir was so warm in Dakota in December that on 
the twenty-sixth a game of base ball was played in 


| 
| 


| agricultural region south of us by a railroad, if not | 


THE Spokane Falls Chronicle, speaking of the out- 
look for that brisk town, says: ‘‘The year 1886 will, 
in all probability, see us connected with the grand 


one to the Colville and Coeur d’ Alene - ining regions, 
with two fine brick hotels, opera house, extensive 


| business blocks etc., involving the expenditure of 


$2,000,000. The prospect is a bright, hopeful, buoy- 
ant one. ”’ 





LISBON, Dak., according to the Star, is looking for 


| arailroad boom. The Dakota & Great Southern, it 


Valley City in the presence of hundreds of the | 


townspeople. The mercury stood at 50°. 





A SURE indication among many of the 


is thought, will run from Elliott to Lisbon, and then 
on to Tower City, instead of going direct to Wisner, 
on theold survey. The Star says this will be a much 
cheaper route, besides giving the road the advantage 
of connection with Lisbon. The contractors, Vork 
& Co., are wintering in Lisbon, and will be ready to 
commence work in the spring. 





ONE of the best crop returns we have heard of is 
that reported by Mr. George Baker, a young Wells 





| 


° 


| 
| 


| 
| 


the Northwestern terminus of the through water 


route to the East.’’ 





‘“‘WuHo’s dat knockin’ at de do’’’ and clamoring 
for admission to the sisterhood of States? Why, 
Montana, to be sure, emboldened by the move of her 
nearest neighbor to the east. She gives some good 
reasons why she should come in, which the some- 


| what erratic and cranky custodian cannot neglect to 


listen to. The test is to be made this year whether 
admission is controlled by politics or by qualifica- 
tions. Politics has a good deal to do with it this 
year, for the simple reason that the administration 
is Democratic; but we think justice and qualifica- 
tions will win.— Minneapolis Tribune. 





INCREASED COMMERCE OF PUGET SouND.— 
More cargoes of wheat, lumber and coal were ex- 
ported from Puget Sound during 1885 than in any 
former year. The total number of shipments is 582. 
The amount of tonnage engaged was 456,134. There 
were 110 lumber cargoes sent to foreign ports ; 130 

coal cargoes sent from Tacoma and Seattle 





continued growth of Tacoma, is the recent 
enlargement of oneof its two daily news- 
papers, the News, which has doubled its 
size by two successive expansions during 
the past year. 





THE little cow ranch Nevada ought never 
to havebeen made a State anyhow, and the 
sooner it is parceled out among Other States 


and Territories and loses its identity, the 
better all around. — Pomeroy (W. T.) East 
Washingtonian. 





THE total area of the Turtle Mountains, 
according to Surveyor Hamilton, is six 
hundred and sixty-one square miles, or 


423,040 acres, of which two hundred and 
thirty-five square miles are in Manitoba 
and four hundred and twenty-six in Dakota. 





THREE hundred and twenty-four thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty dollars repre- 
sents the value of local improvements in 
Miles City during 1885, covering five hun- 
died feet frontage of brick buildings, nearly 
one hundred new dwellings, besides count- 
less minor improvements. 





AS an indication of the danger to which 
attractive young ladies are exposed in Dak- 
ota, a lady in Fargo, who has an extensive 
millinery establishment, states that every 
girl she has employed in four years has left 
herin a short time to get married, and she 
oa, to sell out and follow their exam- 
ple. 





WHO suggested the name of Montana for 
this Territory? One person says it was 
Col. Cyrus Aldrich, M. C. from Minnesota, 
and another that Henry Plummer suggested 
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to San Francisco and Portland, and 340 
lumber cargoes to domestic ports. There 
were 40 cargoes of lumbersent in vessels of 
foreign nationalities, amounting in tonnage 
to 34,320 tons; 23 were British, 10 Chilian, 
5 Norwegian, 5 Hawaiian, 3 German, 2 
Italian, 1 French, 1 Boilviau.— Port Towns- 
end Argus. 





Mk. H.S. RowEwasrecently interviewed 
by the editor of the Lewiston (Idaho) News 
concerning extensions of the O. R. & N. 
Company’s line into the Clearwater coun- 
try. The company contemplate an exten- 
sion of the Moscow branch into Genesee 


the coming year and also intend to have 
the Clearwater country surveyed next sum- 
mer for the purpose of finding a practicable 
route to Camas prairie, and will build the 
railroad as speedily as possible. 








ABoutT three hundred men are employed 
at the Timberline coal mines at the pres- 
ent time, being a greater number than 
ever before in the service of the company 
at Timberline. The coal product during 
the past month has been somewhat in ex- 
cess of three thousand tons per week. It 
is shipped as far west as the North Yak- 
ima valley, Washington Territory, and to 
all points in Montana reached by the 
Northern Pacific and Utah & Northern 
Railrvads.—Miles City (Montana) Journal. 
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THE Lewiston (Idaho) News sees in the 
Northern Pacific’s movements a probability 
of an extension of their talked of branch 
to Lewiston, where it will compete for 
business with the extended Pataha branch 
of the O. R. &N. The News says: From 
Mr. Standley, of Culton, we learn that a 
party of Northern Pacific surveyors, who 











the name. We would like tosee something 
authoritative from the president of the 
Montana Historical Society —Col. W. F. 


Sanders—on this subject.— Deer Lodge New North- | 


west, 





WE find a letter in the New York Nation, written 
from Jamestown, Dakota, signed “‘G. M.,’’ con- 
demning the land grant system. We venture the 
opinion that North Dakota would to-day be a good 


deal of a howling wilderness and still known as the 


‘American Desert”’ if the Northern Pacific had not 
been subsidized by a land grant. Every sensible 
man, it seems to us, must come to a like conclusion. 
— Mandan ( Dak. ) Pioneer. 





DIVISION on the river would result in the western 
portion of Dakota remaining a Territory for a number 


PORTLAND, OREGON—THE NEW PORTLAND SAVINGS BANK BUILDING. 


of years. Division on the river, with almost one-half | 


of the land covered by Indian reservations, would 
indefinitely prolong the time when they would be 
thrown open to settlement. It would double the 


Present rate of taxation, retard the builJing of rail- 
Toads, check the settlement of the country, and cause | 
® reaction in almost every branch of trade and busi- | 
ness. — Dickinson (Western Dakota) Press. 





County farmer. He had what he thought was a 
very fine piece of wheat, and his neighbors guessed 
thirty bushels to the acre. Although he laughed 
himself at the idea of any such figures, he actually 
threshed out 2,772 bushels from 88 acres, equal to 
31} bushels per acre. Mr. Baker has been up here 
three years, has one hundred and seventy acres 
ready for crop next season, and says heseesno reason 
why a man who farms industriously and intelli- 
gently should not grow rich.— Carrington ( Dak.) 
News. 





A GLOWING estimate of Dulath’s commercial 
prospects is given in a letter published in a late 
issue of Bradstreet’s. The letter closes with the 
statement that ‘‘ while St. Paul and Minneapolis 
will continue to prosper, the most rapid develop- 


the Northwestern railroad systems are being com- 





| 


have been looking out a route for a branch 
to Steptoe Canyon, stayed all night there a 
few days since. They reported a practica- 
ble route from the mouth of the canyon, on the river, 
o the top of the hill, with a grade of two hundred 
feet to the mile. The Northern Pacific people mean 
business, as they have just begun to realize the fact 
that their main line only skirts the best farming 
country. 





Crops ON NEW BREAKING.—Good crops may 
be raised on Dakota prairie land the first year by 
resorting to reel-plowing, which is done by two 
plows, one following the other, the first turning as 
thin a furrow as possible, from one and one-half to 
two inches thick, and the following plow throwing 
from the bottom of the same furrow about four 
inches more of earth, covering the sod turned by 
the first plow. The surface is then readily pulver- 


| ized with a disc, spring tooth, or a common harrow, 
| ment in the next ten years will be at Duluth; that | 


pelled to establish connections with that point be- | 


fore they can attempt to carry out their plans for 
building into Northern Minnesota and Dakota, and 
that all the natural conditions join with local inter- 
ests in insuring a wonderful trade development for 





as it is not held by the green turf at the bottom, 
and a rich, mellow seed bed and a paying croup re- 
sult. If we take the best implements for pulveriz- 
ing the ordinary breaking, the greensward will be 
mixed with the soil, and, if the season be wet, the 
crop will be choked out by the grass, and the grain 
will not pay for seed and labor. 
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REAL ESTATE. 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


E. S. NORTON. 


National German American Bank Building, 
= ST, PAUL, MINN, 


Northern Pacific Railroad Co, 


Collection of Rents and care of 
Property for Non-residents. 





Notice is hereby given that the following numbers of the 
bonds of the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, PEND 
D’OREILLE DIVISION, 
were this day drawn in accordance with the requirements of 
the trust mortgage, viz. : 
List of Drawn Bonds, account of Land Sales. 


Nos. $1,000 Bonds. 
36 941 1599 2827 3595 3944 
171 1086 1889 2972 3654 8950 
211 1127 1890 8196 3665 8998 
890 1168 2124 8227 3682 4040 
442 1311 2171 3228 3728 4307 
508 1440 2173 8229 3791 
563 1457 2222 558 3886 
917 1503 2744 3594 8896 
45 Bonds. 
The principal and accrued interest of which bonds will be 
— upon presentation at the office of the Farmers Loan and 
rust Company, Nos. 20 and 22 William Street, New York. 


‘ bm interest on the above bonds will cease on and after March 
, 1886, 


New York, Jan. 2, 1886. 
The Farmers Loan and Trust Company, Trustee, 
By R. G. ROLSTON, 
President, 


- J.C. STOUT & CO., 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


324 Jackson Street (Cilfillan Block), 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


~ — — 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WILLIAM G. ROBERTSON, — 


Real Estate and Financial Agent 


(Successor to D. A. Robertson & Co., the oldest Real Estate 
Agency in Minnesota.) 


269 West Seventh Street, 


_ ___ ST. PAUL, MINN. — 
—— & CO., 
’ 


REAL ESTATE, 


National German American Bank Building, 


ee 
POOTE & FRENCH, 
BANEKERS 


——2AND+—. 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


OFFER FOR SALE 


BuGers Pacific BBG 
n Mert an nd Grant Gold 6 t 
Northern Pal a3 ane } per cent bonde, due 1921 
end d’Oreille Div. First Mortgage 6 t id 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. steppin 
Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


ALSO DRALBRS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIRS. 
48 Coneress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


REAL ESTATE 


Investments made for non-residents that will easily net from 


{0 TO 15 PER CENT PROFIT. 


Address, for particulars, 
J. FAIRCHILD, 
167 East Fourth Street. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





H.—4 C. U. 

















MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT 
MARKET. 
OrFIcE oF THE NORTHWEST oS 
MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 27, 1886. 

The wheat market has been very unsettled during 
the month and prices have fluctuated sharply with- 
in a wide range. The general tendency of the mar- 
ket has been weak until the last few days, since 
when there has been a decided change in the situa- 


tion and prices have rapidly improved. The month 
opened with No. 1 hard cash wheat selling at about 


ninety cents, but there was a gradual decline from | 


that time until about the twentieth of the month, 
when prices reached eighty-four cents; the lowest 
since the new crop to move. At this time 
May wheat sold at 894 cents, within three-eighths of 
the price a year ago for thesame month, The break 
was due almost entirely to outside influences, the 
weakness in the Chicago market causing holders here 
to lose confidence, and large quantities were offered 
freely and buyers had everything their own way. 
The flour mills, which in January, 1885, were run- 
ning steadily at full capacity, have been doing very 
light work during the month, and this has helped to 
depress prices, as the demand has been light from this 
source. Stocksin store werealso nearly double those of 
a year ago, and this, in connection with the large visi- 
ble supply in the United States, has been a constant 
menace to buyers. Since the market touched bot- 
tom and operators have recovered from their fright 
and have had time to look about, they begin to dis- 
cover from good evidences that the situation is not 
as weak as some people had imagined it to be. A very 
carefully prepared statement, published in the Pioneer 
Press on the seventeenth instant, showed that the 
amount of wheat still held in country elevators was 
a little less than 9,000,000 bushels, and that there 
is yet to come from farmers’ hands about 6,000,000. 
The total amount marketed at all stations in Min- 
nesota and Dakota up to December 25th, 1885, was 
35,200,000 bushels. The department of agriculture 
places the total crop of the State and Territory at 
64,000,000, but the Pioneer Press estimates the crop 
at 55,000,000, and this estimate is indorsed by the 
best posted grain men in the Northwest. There was 
marketed at all stations in the Northwest in 1884, 
47,000,000 bushels in round numbers. Taking the 
crop of 1885 at 55,000,000 bushels and allowing 
14,000,000 bushels for bread and seed, there is yet 
to come forward from the amount in store, elevators 
and in farmers’ granaries, a little less than 15,000,000 
bushels. This is much less than has generally been 
supposed, and since the figures have received 
a careful consideration by grain men, have proved 
an element of strength in the market. The state- 
ment shows that there was in Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Duluth on January ist 1886, 12,549,000 bushels. 
The total amount available for milling and ship- 
ment, from January Ist until the new crop, is 
27,734,000 bushels. There will probably be shipped 
from Minneapolis during the eight months before 
harvest, 2,000,000 bushels, and from other points in 
the State as much more, making 4,000,000 bushels 
which will go outside the State, exclusive of Duluth 


shipments. Duluth has 5,000,000 bushels in store, | 


| report the following closing quotations of miscellaneous secur: 


and will probably receive 2,000,000 bushels more. 
None of this wheat will be available for mills in 
this State and Territory, as it has all been sold to 
Eastern millers. This makes a total of 11,000,000 
bushels which, taken from total amount available, 
leaves only about 16,000,000 bushels from which all 
the mills in the State and Territory must obtain 
their supplies from now till harvest. The Minne- 
apolis mills grind, when running at full capacity, 
126,000 bushels of wheat per day; last year the mills 
made 3,245,000 barrels of flour from January 1st 
to September 1st, which consumed 15,000,000 
bushels of wheat. Should they make the same 
amount this year, there will be left only 1,000,000 
bushels of wheat for the consumption of the mills out- 
side of Minneapolis. It is estimated that these out- 
side mills in Minnesota and Dakota make as much 
flour as the Minneapolis mills. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that there will not be much wheat spared to 
go out of the State and Territory after the mills of 
Minneapolis have been supplied, even admitting 
that the Government estimate of the crop is correct. 

Chief Grain Inspector Burdick has recently pre- 
pared a statement in which he shows that there is 
now in store in country elevators, etc., only about 
9,000,000 bushels, and he claims that this is, to some 
extent, held by country millers, to be ground at local 
points, or held by parties who will ultimately dis- 
pose of it to them, which will about offset what is 
yet unmarketed in the farmers’ hands. He believes 
that the amount now unsold and in farmers’ hands 
about represents what will be consumed by the 
country millers for export purposes on this crop. 
The Millers Association, it is understood, has also 
prepared a statement for the private information of 
its members, which agrees very closely with that 
published by the Pioneer Press. During the past few 
days there has been a greatly improved demand for 














wheat from the mills in the interior of the West and 


South, and this fact has kept the market very firm 
here. Farmers’ deliveries were never so low as at 
present, and receipts at Minneapolis last week were 
smaller than for any previous week since the crop of 
1885 began to move. The total was 334,736 bush- 
els, against 482,000 the week before, and 627,000 bush- 
els the corresponding week in 1885. Stocks in store 
at Minneapolis, Duluth and St. Paul have shown very 
little change during the month. On January 4th the 
total was 12,526,000 bushels, and on January 25th 
12,566,000 bushels. The decrease at Minneapolis 
and St. Paul has been fully offset by the increase at 
Daluth. The highest and lowest prices during the 
month were as follows: 


Highest. Lowest. = 
1885. 
Wi BE icccckisiicinntiniscn 90 84 8214 
No. 1 northern ... - 8434 79% le 
No. 2 northern... 8514 71 


The flour mills have been doing only a moderate 
business during the month. The demand has been 
very light from all sources, and the water power has 
run low, and floating ice has interfered with the work- 
ing ofthe machinery. Theaverage daily output during 
the month has not exceeded 14,000 barrels until during 
the past week, when there has been a greater effort 
to increase the output, and some mills have been 
running at full capacity. The sharp upturn in the 
wheat market since the twentieth has brought nu- 
merous orders for flour, and the sluggishness which 
prevailed in the market prior to that time has given 
way to considerable activity during the past three or 
four days. Eastern and foreign buyers have poured 
their orders upon our millers, the bids being fully 
up to, and in some cases at a slight advance on, 
prices asked for ten days ago. The millers, how- 
ever, are quick to take advantage of the situation, 
and, in many cases, such bids were refused. Some 
flour sales have been made during the past week at 
an advance of five to ten cents per barrel. The de- 
mand for medium and bakers’ from interior points 
is better than at any previous time during the crop 
year, and several of the smaller mills have been kept 
busy supplying this class of trade. If millers were 
disposed to accept bids from abroad, which are gen- 
erally on the basis a little under the price of wheat, 
they could sell unlimited quantities; but they are 
very firm in their views, and prefer to take their 
chances of a better market later on. Sixteen out of 
the twenty-three mills are now running, and the 
indications are that there will be greater activity on 
the platform this month than last. 

Prices here are as follows: 





Patents in sacks for shipment, car loads....... . % 85 @ $5 10 
I ccannicdlsnhnatioaanissiisbensciepniainonaincenien ~ 499@ 515 
Delivered at New England points......... - 565@ 5 66 
SE TN IN i ciscds dnkesdswesdsawesstensientistnsiuaitas 550@ 5 90 
Philadelphia and Baltimore............ s.ccccccceeseeeseee 540@ 5 80 

Tl chensutjerenies: éhesiancdntsneqestennecnabumiescnanbnstadeonap 430@ .. ... 
FE CD cients isessccsnachiinninstociianianpiviecissbiasscencan 225@ 300 





PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN 
STOCKS. 





Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 10 Pine Street, New York, 
ties, January 23d: 













Bid. Asked. 
Northern Pacific ist Mortgage Bonds........... 111% 112 
~ ~ 2 ™ Feat enneses 913 92 
“ “ P. @Oreille Div “oie... 10364"  103%4¢ 
za “ Missouri Div “ .. 10344* 104* 
“ “ Dividend Certificates. 3384 8914 
St. Paul & Duluth, common......... ....... 37 384 
St. Paul & Duluth, preferred.. 100 1 
Northern Pacific, common..... os ae 264% 
= id IR cicidctasctacsesconnsiats 57% 57% 
Oregon Trensseatinentel Seavesvo i | ae 29% 
Oregon Railway & Nav............. 100 10054 
Oregon Transcontinental bonds. 9534 95% 
Oregon Railway & Nav. Iists..... 1124 112% 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific sts... one ‘See 110* 
Northern Pacific Terminals................:000es00 99* 100* 
Chicago & N. W... . 107 107% 
= 5 PFOPSTTOM..........0....ccccccreseccese 136 13634 
Chicago, Minneapolis St. Paul. & Omaha..... 373 38 
” - “ preferred 101 %4 102 
Chiacgo, Milwaukee & St. Paul.............ee0000+ 935% 9334 
” _ “ preferred....... 1214 
Minneapolis & St. Louis............-..0.0-+00 ai 8 wonene 
“J ” referred a’ a 
Chicago, Burlington & QUINCY..........0-ccccceeee ceeeee nesses 
———- Rock Island & Pacific Ry 128 
Canadian Pacific Railway...................sessssseoss 67 6744 


* And interest. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC EARNINGS. 


APPROXIMATE GROSS EARNINGS FOR MONTH OF OCTOBER. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE. 17 BRoAD oa} 
New York, Jan. 5, 1886. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


I hand you herewith statement of the approximate 
gross earnings of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, as follows: 


1884, 1885. Increase. 
Miles: Main Line and Branches..2,453 2,691 238 
Month of December........... $758,228.74 $801,823.00 $43,594.26 
July ist to December Sist.. 6,627,618.63  6,769,721.90 142,003.27 


R. L, BELKNAP, Treasurer. 
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The St. Paul Real Estate Market. 


St. PAuL, MINN., Jan. 26, 1886. 


January has been the most active month for a year 
past. There is now no doubt of great activity dur- 
ing the years 1886 and 1887. The many important 
improvements assured will enhance the value of 
property, and shrewd capitalists are beginning to 
anticipate. E. 8. Morton. 











—— 
WILLIAM COURTENAY, 


MILES CITY, MONT., 


Live Stock Broker, 


REAL ESTATE AND COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 
LOAN BROKER AND NOTARY PUBLIC. 








First-class Ranches, Farms and Desirable Town Lots for Sale. 
Assists parties to purchase N. P. R. K. Lands. Agent for First- 
class Fire, Life and Accident Insurance Companies. 


Lives stTrockz A SsPEcriALTS. 


COLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
10 Pine Street, - New York. 


—————_——_ 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

















All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and 
sold, and advances made on same. ne “ 
Northern Pacific First_Mortgage, Misso an 
Pend d’Oreille Division ponds” and Preferred Div- 

idend Certificates bought and sold. 
J. W. McCLUNG, J. R. MCMURRAN, 
Formerly of Maysville,Ky. Formerly of Fredericksburg, Va 
M. B. CURRY, formerly of Richmond, Va, 


McCLUNG, McMURRAN & CURRY, 


(Successors to J. W. McClung.—Established 1855. ) 


Real Estate ald Financial Agents, 


RE Nan TT es BANE St. Paul, Minn. 











IN 








Correspondents in any part of the United States fur- 
nished with references to mtliemen for whom we 
have transacted business. Correspondence Solicited. 

Money invested in the name of the owner for a commission 
or on joint account for a share of profits. 


Money Loaned at 7 Per Cent Cloar of Commissions 


On productive real estate worth double at sober estimates. 
Money invested in lots, and buildings erected which will rent 
for 8 to 25 ver cent on cost of Jot and house. 


3. M. STHELE, 


Real Estate Agent Loan Broker. 


Money loaned for Eastern parties, on the best of Real Estate 
Security, at ten per cent interest on three and five years’ time, 
interest paid semi-annually. Farm, Timber and Town prop- 
erty, to suit purchasers, for sale. 


Orrice: — First Door South of Central Hotel. 


MacMASTER, BURNHAM & CO., 


FINANCIAL ACENTS, 
FERGUS FALLS, ° = MINN. 


Have always on hand 
FIRST MORTGAGES ON FARMS, DRAWING SEVEN PER CENT. 


FARM AND CITY PROPERTY. 
For Lease, 











The Famed Water Power of Fergus Falls. 





Dealers in all kinds of 
COUNTY, MUNICIPAL AND SCHOOL BONDS. 





Agents for 
The Dundee Mortgage and Trust Investment Company 
of Scotland. 
The Dundee Land Company of Scotland. 
The Red River Land and Water Power Company. 
The Fergus Falls Gas and Mill Company. 





ESTBALISHED 1856. 


St. Paul Steam Dye Works 


AND SCOURING ESTABLISHMENT. 
128 West Third St., 


ST. PAUL. 
J. C. KAHLERT. 


TACOMA, WESTERN TERMINUS N.P. FH. FH. 
= = Expended for gen’l bldgs 
and impvts, 1884......... $1,000,000 
Population............0+00e0+6 7,000 
Lumber cut by Tacoma 
Mill Co., 1884 (feet)..... 50,000,000 


I iitaesccaiinninn " Mild 
Aug. mean temp’rature.. 65° 
Dec.mean temperature.  32.16° 
THY Large list of city and country 
property for sale. 
=| Small tracts of good garden land 
near Tacoma, 


: Large tracts of timber and farms, 
coal lands, etc. 
Buys and sells land on commis- 
f——] sion. Makes collections. 
CEO. W. TRAVER, 
Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 





Correspondence Solicited. 











FRED M. KREIDLER, 
Notary Publie. 


E. A. KREIDLER, 
(Late Register United States Land Office.) Land Lawyer. Deals in, Selects 
and tes Government and Railroad Land. 


EE. A. RRETIDLER ck CO., 


Mires City, Montana, 


Real Estate, Live Stock Brokers and Loans. 


Having been supplied by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., with plats and prices of its lands, we will give special attention 
to locating and buying Railroad Lands for Farms and Ranches between Billings and Tort Luford Reservation, 


WALTER COOPER, 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA, 


KEAL ESTATE, 


MINES, 


FINANCIAL AGENT. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH CAPITALISTS SOLICITED. 








For Information, References, etc., Address 


WALTER COOPER, 
COOPER BLOCK, MAIN ST., 
BOZEMAN, - - MONTANA. 


E. P. WELLS C. P. SMITH 
E.P. WELLS, WM.C. WHITE,  E. J. BLOSSOM, Pre Sec. 


President. Vice President. © Cashier. 


JAMES RIVER NATIONAL BANK | NORTH DAKOTALOM & TRUST C0 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. Jamestown, Dakota. 


DEALERS IN 


Capital, - - - = $50,000 | FIRST-6LASS WESTERN SECURITIES, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


SCHOOL TOWNSHIP BONDS 


Netting seven per cent, semi-annual interest, payable in New 
York or Boston, 











ALFRED DICKEY, 
8, Vice Pres. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, - - 10,000 


Makes Collections on all points in North Dakota. 


Sells Exchange on leading American and European cities. 
— Taxes for non-ceaidents and will answer aT inquiries re- COUNTY BON DS 
garding Dakota. To net six and one-half per cent, 
ere COUNTY W7ARRANTS 
CORRESPONDENTS: To net ten per cent, 
American Exchange National Bank, oe N ow York FARM MORTGAGES, 
en rk ae hE cago | With coupon bonds, payable at the American Exchange Na- 
= — gay Bank, a doar atl a oe Siemangalla tional Bank, New Wark. Interest eight per cent, semi- 


annually, guaranteed by the company. 


We invite corr ndence with LARGE and SMALL IN- 
VESTORS and REFER BY PERMISSION to the American 
——— National Bank, New York; First National Bank, Chi- 

; Merchants National Bank, St. Paul; and hundreds of 
others on application. 





R. 8. REEVES, 


gtr IN JAMESTOWN, DAK 
LANDS and LOANS. For SALE— The best unoccupied DWELLING Lor 


Re oe ee ttn Investments made | inthe place. Fine viewof town and valley; sheltered 
for non-residents on long or short time loans. Money placed a : - 

8 and 9 per cent on first-class real estate security, Taxespaid | from north wind. Low price. Address 

for non-residents. References given on application. R. 8. REEVEs, Jamestown. 











BOZORTH & JOHNS, IN BOZEMAN. 


Real Estate Agents and Brokers, | , ro» sezire ot te handwomestreaene ten Montana 


ASTORIA, OREGON the best part of town. As ahealth resort has remark- 
' : 


= Lge ous — Nagy when we ng se 
i tol tracts of timber and farming | churches; population uu 600; on Northern c 
FR gy he ways aterbe ster for non-residents. Correspondence net. Address Bozeman, care NORTHWEST MaGaZineE, St 
solicited. 7 Sep oo oe pau ey 
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| St. Paul Business Houses. 


| ARTHUR, WARREN & ABBOTT. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS 


NOTIONS, HOSIERY, WHITE GOODS, 


And Furnishing Goods 
SPECIALTY |HOUSE 


190 and 192 East Third Street, 
Sr. PA.Odis BDEIITIN. 


AUERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYCK, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
FOURTH, SUBLEY and FIFTH STS., 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 
































OHIO COAL COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Flard and Soft Coal 


WITH DOCKS OF 200,000 CAPACITY 


Superior. Sole agents in the Northwest of the Pennsylvania 


Coal Company’s celebrated “ Pittston Coal.” 
General Office, MINNEAPOLIS. 
ST. PAUL OFFICE, 323 Jackson Street. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Address F. H. PEAVEY, Pres. 


Joun H. ALLEN, DANIEL H. Moon. FRANCIS B. HOWELL 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 
A poss ea to P. F. nen tt 1 Co., Established 1859. 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 
Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 


201, 208, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD ST., Oor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BEAUPRE, KEOGH & CO. 


Wholesale Grocers, 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 East Third St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China and Japan Teas, 
Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
May, '83—cu. 


St. Paul and Pacide Coal and iron Go, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND Pig IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 
General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
A, PUGH, - - General Manager. 





At Duluth, being the largest and best equipped docks on Lake | 


| NOYES BRO’S & CUTLER, 





| (BAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 


READY MIXED HOUSE PAINTS, 


H. D. Matuews, 
Sec’y and Treas, 


(THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO, 


NORTHWESTERN PAINT WORKS. 


| J. H. SANDERS, 


F. A. HEATH, 
President. 


Vice President. 





MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Foreign and American Cements, 


Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, &c., &c. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 
WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LowEeR LEVEE, 
Orricr, 170 East Turrp STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Barn, Roof and Fence Paints. 
COLORS IN OIL, WHITE AND TINTED LEADS. 
WRITE FOR COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 

T. L. BLOOD & CO., Manufacturers, 

ST. PAUL, MINN 








JACKSON STREET, CoRNER LEVEE, 





PARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, = 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 


TIN PLATES AND METAL, 
254, 256, 258,260 & 262 East Third Street, St. Paul. Minn, 





Ww. RHODEs. W.S. Morton. 


RHODES & MORTON, 


(Successors to BREUER & Ruopss), 
Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 
Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 
Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 
Sr. Favut, Marry. 


THE LarGEsT Stock IN THE CiTy aT LowEsT MARKET RarTEs. 
RRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


April, ’83—cu. 





rs ROBINSON & CARY, 

Oor. Fourth and Wauoconta Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 
WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR: 
NISHING GOODS, 

No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 
St. Pau, Minn. 


— DEALERS IN— 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min. 


ing Equipment and ics 








"/PATRBANKS’ SCALES, 


IMPORTERS: ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 





TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 
——AND—— 
The Best Goods in the Market. 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


871 and 373 — 8t., 8. Paul, Minn. 





DENNIS RYAN HENRY D. SQUIRES, 
ROBT. A BETHUNE JOHN W. BELL, 


RYAN DRUG CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of Drugs 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
225, 227, 229 EAST THIRD ST., 


ST PAUL, - - - - MINN. 


ROGERS, WILLIS & CO., 


Successors to 
WILSON cc ROGERS, 
Robert St., bet. Third and Fourth Sts. 


SP. PAW, 


ENGINES, BOILERS AND STEAM PUMPS, 
Hand Pumps, Iron and Wood Pipe, 


—— AND-—— 


ee: for baisansnsand Gas and Water. 


HP. RUGG & CO, 
PUMPS, PIPE, MILL 


-—AND— 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 


318 Sibley Street. 
127 & 129 S. First St. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


oss apimes Decguengm St. Paul: 
Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., | 


Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. Minneapolis: 


P. H. KELLY MERCANTILE 00., 


Successors to P. H. EELLY & Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 


DE COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 


342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 







Established 1854, St. Pavun, Mrn. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
April, ’83—cu. | 
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ST. ANTHONY PARK 


(ADDITION TO ST. PAUL,) 


On St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 
Short Line and Northern Pacific Railroad. 


3 1-2 Miles from Union Depot, MINNEAPOLIS. 
6 1-2 Miles from Union Depot, ST. PAUL. 





BEAUTIFUL WOODED CROUNDS, CRADED 
STREETS, RESERVATIONS FOR PUBLIC 
PARKS, TWO RAILROAD STATIONS, 
AND A GRADED PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Combine to make this the most desirable residence section in 
the inter-urban district. Lots sold on favorable terms. For 
plats and further particulars call on or address 


CHAS. EL. PRATT, 
Minn. Loan & Trust Co.’s Building, MINNEAPOLIS, Or 
GEORGE H. McCAMMON, 


363 Jackson Street, ST. PAUL, MINN., Or to 


F. W. PICKARD, AT ST. ANTHONY PARK. | 








Sick headache, habitual costiveness, pains in the back and 
limbs, loss of appetite, bad breath and taste in the mouth, etc., 
entirely cured by the use of 


Dl 


Lacst 





using Pfunder’s 


New Brdop, New Lire. —This is obtained 
ttle, six for $5 


Blood Purifier. For sale everywhere. $1 per 


CorBETT, FArLinc & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


TARDWARE, ROM AND STEEL 


AGENTS FOR 


DUPONT’S GUNPOWDER. 
81 & 83 Front St., - - Portland, Ore. 


| 





S00 illustra- 
Respectfully, 





PAINESVILLE, LAKE Co., OHIO. 
D. L. WILBUR. Joun J. NICHOLS, 


WILBUR & NICHOLS, 


JAMESTOWN, - - - DAKOTA. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS. 


During a residence of twelve years in the James River Valley, 
we have personally examined a greater part of the land in Stuts- 
man, Foster, Wells, La Moure and Dickey counties,and our se- 
lections for investors have given satisfaction. We can sell choice 
agricultural land at $2 to $6, and land in large blocks for“ Stock 
Ranges” at $1.20 to $1.50 per acre,on CisH basis, By actual 
experience it has been demonstrated that there is no better stock 
country in the United States than North Dakota, an abundance 
of nutritious grasses and plenty of the best natural meadows, 
yielding from two to five tons of hay per acr>. We pay taxes 
for non-residents and transact a general I ea. Estate and Loan 








business. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





Steam Elevators and 


a 
So 
85 
MD & 
o = 
ad 
SE 

i) 
a3 
Cr 
t= 
B® 
4 
@ 
ve] 
GH 
°o 
@ 
é ST. Pau +s, 


MERCHANTS HOTEL, 


A. ALLEN, 





Proprietor. 


Depot and Steamboat Landing. 


Special Rates to Excursion Parties. One Block from Union 


- MiIDIWN. 





CULL RIVER LUMBER Co., 


SUL RIVER, MINW., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 





LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 





Office, D£ill and Ward on Line WN. PF. BR. Fr. 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 





THE REMARKABLE GROWTH OF MIN- 
NESOTA’S TWIN CITIES. 





From the St. Paul and Minneapolis Pioneer Press. 

The year just closed has done more than any of its 
predecessors to justify and realize the prophecy that 
the seat of Western empire is to be found in the area 
swept by a radius of ten miles from a point midway 
between the Falls of St. Anthony and the present 
head of navigation of the Mississippi River. The 
people of St. Paul and Minneapolis have worked 
with unceasing faith and unfaltering energy to 
achieve their destiny. They can now see the near 
approach of the end which is to crown the work. 
Right here, within the circle that has lately become 
world-famous for its unprecedented development, is 
the site of the greatest interior city of the continent. 
Heretofore this has been a fond, but, in the minds of 
many, @ foolish hope. These. cities have received 
abundant praise and encouragement. It has been 
admitted for many years that large centres of popu- 
lation would gather about the focus of commerce and 
manufacture in the Northwest. St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis have been patted on the head as precocious 
and promising children, sure to attain the stature of 
manhood, but uncertain of their ambition to overtop 
their fellows and competitors. Uncertainty exists no 
longer. The eyes of the most conservative have been 
opened by the revelations of the past few years. To- 
day, as we look backward over the work of the year 
just closed, we are confident of the highest. During 
a period of universal depression and distrust, with 
business elsewhere at its lowest ebb, with investment 
checked and development impeded, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis have gone ahead with greater leaps than 
those of their earlier days. They begin to challenge 
comparisons. They begin to assert their mission, not 
to compete with Chicago or St. Louis, but to outstrip 
all others, and stand alone as the mighty metropolis 
of the mighty Northwest. 

The figures which have been published in these 
columns from day to day bear witness to the facts. 
Chicago has been the wonder of the West. Its rapid 
rise and continuous growth iscalled the greatest pro- 
digy set down in our history. We are rapidly over- 
taking Chicago, and but a few years hence shall per- 
haps have left her hopelessly behind. The building 
estimate of the city by the lake shows that about 
$19,000,000 were there put into new structures dur- 
ing the year 1885. In St. Paul and Minneapolis 
combined, over $17,500,000 were so expended. The 
disappearing margin is a token of the disappearing 
leadership of Chicago among the cities of the interior. 
For, with us, this is far from the limit of natural ex 
pansion. Year by year our building record marches 
onward and upward as steadily as the increase of 
population. When the dual city added $8,000,000 
to the value of its buildings it was thought to be a 
thing to boastof as amarvelinsonewacountry. But 
without a break it has gone up from that point to $12,- 


| 000,000, $15,000,000, and now has passed the $17,000, - 


000 stage. Less than $2,000,000 separates it from the 
recordof Chicago. Another year or two will put it un- 


| mistakably in the lead. For, by all the things which 


have made us what we are, by all the experiences of 
the past, by all the facts which whoso can read the 
language of the fertile fields can understand, the 
period of normal development for this centre has 
only just begun. Beyond to the Rocky Mountains 
stretch the waiting prairies. Dakota, with its busy 
population and ample resources, is yet practically an ; 
untilled land. There is room for millions, and the 


| millions are coming with swift and eager tread. For 
| these the fields will bloom, for these the busy marts 








| of trade must rise, for these the smoke and flame of 


factories belch out, for these the messengers of com- 
merce rush untiringly by night and day along their 
appointed way. And the mighty city which sits 
stately at the gateway, at the ingathering of customs, 
shall grow with their growth, prosper with their 
prosperity, and wax opulent and powerful by the ac- 
tion of those forces which have upbuilded cities since 


the world began. 
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To-day there are gathered in this metropolitan area 
probably not less than a quarter of a million of peo- 
ple. To-day in some particular there is no competi- 
tor. Minneapolis alone during the last year received 


seventy per cent more wheat than Chicago, 7,000,000 | 


bushels more than the total arriving at the port of 
New York, and its flour manufacture beats the world. 
The real estate sales of the yearin the two cities 
represent the exchange of more than $40,000,000 
worth of property. A few years hence the same 
property will be worth three or four times that sum. 
The rapidity with which capital seeks here this par- 
ticular investment is proof that there are those who 
understand the situation. 
fers in cities where real estate prices have been fixed 


by a process of steady and natural growth is a sign of | 


the times that admits of but one reading. There has 
been done a jobbing trade of over $120,00C0,000. 
This, at the prices prevailing in the markets of 1885, 
represents an enormous volume of trade. It is but 
the accompaniment of Northwestern growth, the 


measure of the demands of the people who have their | 
homes to the west of us, and whose numbers are to 


multiply many fold. It is but the sapling that will 


strengthen and amplify into a mighty trunk. 


by item we might recount in figures the progress of | 


the dual city, proving that it has sure hold of the 
future and need not abate one jot of its ambition to 
own but one superior, the great port of commerce on 


the seaboard through which the tide of foreign com- | 


merce ebbs and flows. We can now afford both to 
smile at the pretensions and patronage of our nearer 
rivals, and to lay aside those internal jealousies which 
are unworthy of a metropolis. Not that rivalry 
should diminish, for out of the helpful struggle to 


be foremost in the race has come much of the success | 
with which both of these cities are crowned. But | 


the rivalry of the future must and ought to be not 
one of bitterness, but one of reciprocal interest; a 
strife to determine who shall contribute most to the 
forming of that future urban centre which, however 
many names or local governments it may own, shall 
be known the world over as the emporium of the im- 
perial Northwest, the city second to nothing, to any 
other, save possibly New York, in a land of great 
cities and wondrous deeds. Still the forces that 
make and lead our destiny are gathering. Within a 


year almost every great railway system of the West | 
With returning | 


will have entrance to our midst. 
prosperity, even the additions of years of develop- 


ment whose story reads like a fairy tale will prove | 


inadequate for the business that will throng upon 
us. It is the deliberate judgment of men of wide 
observation and comprehensive thought who come 
here from abroad that not one man in 1,000 in 
either city fully comprehends what the future holds 
in store. Like the lavish improbabilities of a dream, 


like sudden accession to unexpected wealth, that | 


which is to be has not yet roused imagination to 
grasp it in its entirety. The work of the past is well 
done. Now let us to the future, with stout hearts, 
with courageous hope that rests on certainty, with 


united aims and chivalrous ambitions, until, in the | 


short lapse of half another generation, the march of 
empire shall bring to us such power and prestige, 
such expansion of material interests and such na- 
tional domination as may cast the wonders of our 
recent record into the dim reflection of a tale that is 
told. ae 


A Profitable Investment 


Can be made in a postal card, if it is used to send | 


your address to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, who 


can furnish you work that you can do and live at | 


home; few there are who cannot earn over $5 per 
day, and some have made over $50. Capital not re- 
quired; you are started free. Either sex; all ages. 
All particulars free. 


a 


Asa mein laborer was passing the Y. M. C. 
A. rooms one evening this week, a mild-mannered 
young man handed him a card, bearing the tittle, 
‘*Won’t You Come in and Work for Jesus?’’ The 
foreigner looked at it doubtfully and then said, ‘‘ Oi 
can’t work for Jesus, Oi’ve got a yob on the ice 
palace ’’—Pioneer Press. 

os 

Dr. TOWNSEND H. JAcoss has opened an ele- 
gantly fitted dental office in Room 15, Mannheimer 
Block, St. Paul. He is a regular graduate and is 
supplied with all the latest scientific appliances 
known to the profession. 


Bat $40,000,000 of trans- | 


Item | 


ABOUT NORTHWESTERN NEWSPAPERS. 





THE annual review of the Portland Oregonian is 
much the best thing in its way which we have 
seen. It includes not only the usual statistics as to 
the growth and business of Portland but also, care- 
fully prepared articles written by competent writers 
on the Columbia Basin, the Willamette Valley, 


Eastern Oregon, Eastern and Western Washington, 
the history of Oregon, the condition of the State’s 
agricultural interests, the fisheries, the grain ship- 
ments of the Year, and other topics of peculiar 


interest to all who wish to be well informed as to the | 


resources and condition of the Pacific Northwest. 


| The Oregonian deserves great credit for the good and | 


costly work it has put upon this number, which 
bears date of January first. We advise such of our 
readers as feel an interest in the topics it discusses to 
send the publishers ten cents in stamps for a copy. 





A CONSOLIDATION has been effected by two of the 
papers in Olympia, Washington Territory, the 7rans- 
cript and the Courier. Both of the old names have 
been dropped, the united concern taking the name 
of the Partisan, which we believe is an entirely 
original newspaper title. The editor is Thomas H. 


Cavanaugh. The name is explained in the heading 
of the paper by the following definition from Web- 
| ster: ‘‘ Partisan, one passionately devoted to an in- 


Territory, county, city and the Republican party.”’ 
There is a frankness about this which we like. Why 
should partisan be a word of reproach? Ifa man or 
a newspaper is in the right, the more partisanship 
shown the better. 





| Hat always original wild Western weekly, the 
Heppner (Oregon) Gazette, has issued an entirely 
| novel Christmas chromo supplement, consisting of 
colored plates torn out of old numbers of ‘‘ The 
Agricultural Report,’’ representing the horrible con- 


terest or a party,’’ and another line in the heading | 
says, ‘‘ Devoted unreservedly to the interest of our | 





dition of the stomach of cows afflicted with the | 


rinderpest. 
ation: ‘‘ Presented to subscribers by ‘The Heppner 
Gazette.’ Notwo are alike, and they were printed 
by the U. S. Government at a great expense from 


and lard oil, by scientific sharks specially detailed.’’ 





A FEw years ago there was no such place in exist- 
ence as North Yakima, Washington Territory. Now 
there comes to us from that town a sixteen-page 
| New Year’s number of the Washington Farmer, all 
printed at home, filled with original matter and con- 
taining numerous illustrations of live stock and 
poultry. Among the valuable articles specially pre- 


pared fur this number are descriptions of the Kit- 
| titas Valley, the Lower Yakima country, Eastern 
| Washington and the Puget Sound regions. Legh R. 


| ereditable manner, what can be done with enterprise 

and printer’s ink in a new frontier town. 
| evidently a man of resources; not having the appa- 
| ratus of a bookbindery for fastening together his 
sixteen pages, he has firmly stitched them on a sew- 
ing machine. 





| RALPH WHEELOCK and Chas. H. Gray are making 
| an excellent, wide-awake newspaper of the Mitchell 
| (Dakota) Daily Capital. Two years ago they were 
| young reporters together upon the Cleveland Herald, 


On the margin is the following explan- | 


THE O. R, & N. CO.’S REPORT. 

A few facts of interest are gathered from the last 
annual report of the Oregon Railway & Navigation 
Company. At the close of the last fiscal year, June 
30, 1885, this company worked the following trans- 
portation lines by rail and water: 


Steamer line, Portland to San Francisco..............ss000:+-+« 7 
Puget Sound steamboat limess.............ccccccccccccccscecccceesceces 238.0 
Columbia River steamboat limes. ...............s:0:+seecseseeseeesesee 667.0 


IE NII DR ceiactisnndasadscabsaghnaniiccatatapaeibzinlonsecsumensiee s 





Portland to Riparia. 
Bolles Junction to Dayton...... 
Walla Walla to Blue Mountain 
Pendleton to Centreville......... 
Palouse Junction to Colfax.... 
Umatilla to Huntington 





657.3 
2,232.3 





Total water and railroad lines..............ccccssescsssssssssceses 


Additions to the railroad lines during the year 
were the Centreville and the Colfax branches, and 
the extension from Meacham to Huntington, 124.1 
miles; a total of 230 miles. 

The equipment of the railroad lines includes 74 
locomotives, 30 passenger, 4 mail and express and 8 
baggage cars, 803 box, 50 stock, 496 flat and 18 ca- 
boose cars, 5 official cars and 4 service cars. 

The ocean division employs 5 steamers and one 
coal barge. The river division equipment includes 
23 steamboats, 1 steam launch, 10 barges and 7 wharf- 
boats; also 2 locomotives, 2 passenger cars, 29 box, 
33 flat and 2 caboose cars on the Cascade Portage. 

‘ earnings and expenses of all the lines were as 
ollows: 








EARNINGS. EXPENSES. 

CRG, CII aaa cnctnncssesnics cnscisiscscsnoigns $622,595 $350,151 
River division.......... 453,595 381,434 
Puget Sound division. «+ 248,810 216,821 
Railroad lines........... . 2,757,118 1,564,196 
Det ..accccssoscccsse ccs conccttatosoesssocccosesets $4,082,118 $2,512,602 


Expenditures for railroad construction during the 
year amounted to $1,991,959, the larger portion be- 
ing for the extension of the Baker City division. 
Expenditures for new equipment were $62,805. The 
Baker City branch was completed to a connection 
with the Oregon Short T.ine on Dec. 1, 1884, giving 
the company a second outlet to the East. The repairs 


| on the Columbia & Palouse Road were completed and 


original barnyard studies in mutton tallow, beef suet | 





Freeman, publisher of the Farmer, has shown, ina | 


He is | 


| and they put a great deal of youthful talent | 


and industry into that slow-going old sheet, since 
dead, on salaries of fifteen dollars a week. Gray 
| afterwards won reputation as a Washington corre- 
spondent, and Wheelock went early into Dakota 
journalism and was lately secretary of the commis- 
sion which established the territorial capital at 
Bismarck. 





THE North Dakota Farmer, published at James- 
town, stands out well with its first two monthly is- 
| sues. 

paper good sense that it promises to become the ac- 

cepted exponent and representative of the agricul- 
| tural interests of all North Dakota. These first 
issues were printed in St. Paul, which accounts for 
their city-like typographical appearance. In time 


It is edited with such intelligence and news- | 


the Farmer will doubtless have types and presses | 


of its own. 





| The most scientific compound for the cure of 
| coughs, colds and all throat and lung troubles is 
| Dr. Bigelow’s Positive Cure. It is pleasant, prompt 


| and safe. 50 cents and $1. 





that line operated by this company from Aug. 1, 
1884. Since the close of the year the extension ot 
this line from Colfax to Moscow, Idaho, 28 miles, 
has been completed. The only new lines now con- 
templated are a branch from Starbuck to Pomeroy, 
31 miles, and one from Colfax to Farmington, 25 
miles. 


, 
-~o- 


Northern Pacific Earnings. 


The Northern Pacific’s official statement of earn- 
ings for December and the first six months of the 
present fiscal year has been prepared. The gross 
earnings for the six months show an increase ot 
$145,202. The net earnings were increased $439,920 
while the operating expenses were decreased $297, 


917. The statement is as follows: 
= EARNINGS. 
























1885. 1884, ye 
BN sriscacess: <tasinsiicians $1, 000, 011 $1, 022, 438 *$22, 427 
August..... 971, 289 1, 032, 602 *61, 313 
September 1, 224, 055 1, 236, 560 #12) 505 
October .. 1, 522, 285 1, 461, 511 60, 774 
November ... . 1,249, 358 1, 116, 379 132, 979 
December .......2+ -.++ 801, 822 758, , 594 
NR cece eccncenstacs $6, 772, 820 $6, 627, 718 $145, 202 
*Decrease. OPERATING EXPENSES. 
1884. re; 
$529, 045 $78, 478 
542, 605 78, 024 
590, 111 67, 215 
636, 794 #16, 897 
551, 874 38, 121 
417, 721 80, 956 
Total......00. ......-0. $2, 970, 233 $3, 268, 150 $297,917 
*Increase. NET EARNINGS, 
1885. 1884. Increase 
DOEF ccctnes sccrctanes GRO $493, 393 $56, 051 
BU BOR..cccccocrecccecces 506, 708 489, 997 16,711 
September ............. 692, 059 646, 449 45,610 
esse cnrcdsace be 868, 614 824, 716 43, 898 
November.............. 727, 605 564, 505 153, 100 
December.............. 465,057 340, 507 124, 550 
DE. cnccnttinrsiintinn $3, 799, 487 $3, 359, 567 $439, 920 


FIXED CHARGES, 
The following monthly appropriations have been 
made for the payment of fixed charges: 











$485, 570 | October................000 $535, 945 

489, 210 | Novemher ............... 515, 243 

514, 404 | D b 4, 5,000 

Total fixed ae. - $3, 005, 372 
Total net earnings... . 8,799,487 
DRT ccccctsccsaprectnatncencesiee $794, 115 
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Benefits of the Chinese Exodus. 


From the Tacoma News. 


There were eight hundred of the pigtailed serfs in 
Tacoma, in the holiday season of 1884. Then there 
was not a day passed in which appeals for charity 
were not numerously made; widows and children 
were dependent on sympathy for help, and working 
men ate bread watered with tears. The Chinese 
were withdrawing from circulation over $8,000 a 
month, on the most moderate of computations, and 
were performing services at less than one-half the 
rates which would enable a white person to live. 
There were absolutely hundreds of white men, women 
and children seeking work which could not be ob- 
tained. Cheap labor was weighing its heaviest on 
the community. 

In the holiday season of 1885 there was not a sin- 
gle Chinaman in the city. What was the conse- 
quence? Not an idle man, woman or child. Every- 
one who wanted work had it, at remunerative prices. 
The wages earned were not hoarded for transporta- 
tion to China, but the hundreds who had taken the 
places vacated by the Chinese had money, and with 
it bought wearing apparel, household effects and the 
comforts and little luxuries which make the white 
man’s existence tolerable. The merchants of Ta- 
coma felt the beneficial effects of several thousands 
of dollars passing from hand to hand, which else 
would have disappeared forever from the ordinary 
channels of trade. Nota charitable call was made. 
Fairs for society and church purposes were success- 
ful. Christmas feasts were spread, and every cit- 
izen profited by the happy change. 

Can anything be plainer? The prosperity, nay, 
the preservation, of the whites is menaced by the 
presence of ‘‘the little yellow man.’’ His absence 
means our enhancement. He does not wear our 
clothes, he eats but little of our produce except pork 
and flour and the rejected portions of carcasses of 
beef cattle, sheep and game. Most of his food and 


all his clothes come from China, and he buys meanly 
and sparingly even of these. He is a leech. 


Our friend says it looks like an injustice and an 
outrage to drive this class from ‘‘their homes.’’ He 
little imagines the satire of his comment. Homes? 
They have none; no element of that institution which 
makes society a permanent possibility, attaches to 
the coolie on the Pacific Coast: In a very ordinary 
frame building, a story and a half high, and con- 


taining six or seven rooms, there would be half a 
hundred of these beings packed in the midst of 
dirt and squalor, breathing an atmosphere which 
would sicken the denizens of the foulest quarters in 
Chicago. A pigsty would be palatial quarters, and 
a slaughter house heaven, to them. No wives, no 
children, no kin, not even the sympathy of race to 
touch whatever of heart or ambition they may pos- 
sess. The ‘‘homes’’ they left in Tacoma, which are 
still standing, are unoccupied; they are not fit hab- 
itations for respectable beasts. 

AND HOW TO 


CAULIFLOWERS 4u3uiow.to 


A new work with plain, practical and explicit directions in 
MINUTE DETAIL, for the cultivation and management of the 
crop. It will tell you which are the reliable varieties — How to 
prepare the soil— How to fertilize and what to use— How to 
sow the seed and grow the plants— How to protect them from 
insects— How to plant and cultivate—How to manage the 
crop— How to market the crop. By FRANCIS. BRILL, 
of Riverhead, L. I., which is the centre of the famous Long 
Island Cauliflower District. It is a complete expose of 
our methods of cauliflower culture. Useful also to the cabbage 
grower. Price by mail, postpaid, 20 cents. Sold by FRANCIS 
BRILL, RIvERHEAD, Lona IsLanp, N. Y., and all dealers in 
Horticultural books. 




















TELEPHONES SOLD. 
| Don't pay exorbitant rental fees to 
? J‘ the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
bid their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in a. A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 

that is no infringement, and works 
my splendid on lines for private use on 
any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather. It makes homes 
leasant; annihilates time; prevents 





















rglaries; saves many steps, and is 

just what every business man and far, 

mer should have to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 
tories, colleges, etc., etc. The only practicable and reliable 


Telephone that is sold outright and warranted to work. 
Chance for agents. No previous experience sequized. 
WM. L. NORTON, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Circulars free, 





PILES Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, 
*and never return. No purge, no salve, 
no suppository Sufferers will learn ofa simple remed 

Free, by addressing C. J. MASON, 78 Nassau st., N.Y. 











W. D. WASHBURN, President. 


The Washburn 


J. E. STEVENS, Jn., Manager. 


W. D. HALE, Treasurer. 


Mill Company, 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINCOLN MILL 


ANOKA, MINN. 
CAPACITY 800 BARRELS. 


BRANDS: 


WASHBURN’S BEST, 
LINCOLN. 


Jan. °84, cu. 





PALISADE MILL, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
CAPACITY 1500 BARRELS. 


EFoyal Rose, 
PALISADE. 





Cuas. A. PILLsBurY & Co., 


Merchant Millers, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


PILLSBURY A. 


MILLS { ANCHOR. 


PILLSBURY B. t 
EXCELSIOR. 


Daily Capacity 7,600 Bbls. 





C. H. GRAVES & CO., 


Grain on Commission, 


DULUTH, MINX. 
Advances on Consignments. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


PEOPLES EUROPEAN RESTAURANT 
Commercial Man’s Retreat. 


Table Supplied with 


>THE+DELIGAGIES+OF+THE+SEASON.< 


OYSTERS, CAME, ETC. 


Fresh Columbia River Salmon a Specialty. 
FINE FURNISHED ROOMS. 


W. PARKER, Proprietor. 


Opposite Depot, South of Track, 
La Moure, D. T. 








NEW SECTIONAL MAPS 


—OFr— 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 


Exhibiting for the first time the boundary lines 
of the recently organized counties. All the sec- 
tion lines, surveys so far as made, counties, towns, 
villages, post-offices, rivers, creeks, etc., are accu- 
rately and clearly shown. 

Size of DaKkoTA, 36x48 inches. Scale 12 miles to 
one inch. 

Size of MINNESOTA, 41x56 inches. Scale 8 miles 


to one inch, 
PRICES. 


Printed on Bond Paper, in Pocket form - - $1.00 
“—“ Heavy “ mountedonrollers- 1.50 
Mounted on Rollers, cloth back - - - - - 200 


LargeScale Wall Maps and Pocket Maps of every 
State and Territory in the United States and of 
every country in the World. Address, 

RAND, McNALLY & CO., 


Map Publishers, 
148, 150, 152 & 154 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


E—4 








Aa. TS. BAWYTEFRFR, 


GRAIN ON COMMISSION, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. Elevators on N. P. R R} 





IS TH 


BEST. 








ELECTRIC LIGHT! 





TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


Thinking of Adapting the Best 


ARTIFICIAL ILLUMINANT 


Are Desired to Correspond with 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


CHICAGO OFFICE— No. 111 La Salle Street. 
DETROIT OFFICE — No. 76 Garfield Avenue. 


Send for Catelogue ito. 7. 
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PEACEFUL NATURE ON THE PACIFIC | 


COAST. 





OAKLAND, CAL., Dec. 20, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine : 

I remember before I emigrated to this Western 
country that among the discomforts and dangers I 
was to encounter most prominent was to be the 
weather. The whole “ desert’’ west of the Rocky 





Mountains was an incognita terra, possessed by | 
| Improved Machine Tools For Working Iron and Steel. 
Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, etc., for Transmitting Power. 


demons and genii in the shape of terrestial and 
atmospheric disturbers of the peace, such as tempests, 
earthquakes, tidal waves, hurricanes, etc. 

Since then I have lived all over this Western coun- 
try. I happen to be writing this in Oakland, Cali 
fornia, and on the anniversary of the big earthquake 
seventeen years ago. 
somehow brings up the subject to me. 
a great day. At 7:55 in the morning 
trouble’’ began, and at 9 it was all over. 
that interval of time there were nineteen distinct 
shocks. The effect was that of a bombardment. 
Entire rows of tenement buildings strewed the 
ground like a child’s card-house. The streets were 
impassable from broken chimneys and windows. 
Big warehouses were spread over the torn uppave- 
ment, wreck upon wreck. 

Haven’t things changed since thtn? Not once in 
these seventeen years has an earthquake been expe- 
rienced anywhere on this coast whose movement was 
any stronger than the slight tremble of a house, such 
as that caused by a heavily loaded wagon passing in 
front of it. 

Of course we never have a thunder storm, and I 
haven’t known of a strong wind, such as would be 
considered destructive, for many years. 


That was 
‘the 


But East, ‘‘that good land to emigrate from !’’ | 


In two of the newspapers on my table, the only two 


It is this anniversary that | 


In | 





received from the East, I read to-day of a storm at | 
Chicago which drowned a large number of pleasure- | 


seekers on Lake Michigan before they could reach 
harbor, and killed five persons by lightning; of 
another in Ohio which, to use the newspaper’s ex- 
pression, ‘“‘almost swept off the earth’’ the fair 
towns of Washington Court House and Blooming- 
burg, blowing every church level with the earth, 
scattering the four immense depot buildings to the 


winds, and frightening the inhabitants into frenzy ; | 


of still anotherin Charleston, 8S. C., ‘‘ which left,’’ 
to use the News and Courier’s expression, ‘‘ the streets 
of the city more desolate than they were after the 
bombardment twenty years ago.’’ 
ished the sea-wall and took possession of the town. 
The terrible wind filled the streets with slate roofs, 
brick signs, window shutters, etc. At night the 
water was knee-deep everywhere. A ship of fifty 
tons burthen was blown up from the wharves into a 
freight depot. One million one hundred and twenty- 
three thousand dollars is the estimate of the day’s 
loss. Asa sort of background to this, who does not 
remember the floods of the Ohio and the Mononga- 
hela, and the Mississippi about New Orleans, the 
cyclones in Indiana, Wisconsin and Michigan, and 
the general 
Kansas? The home and haunt of these phenomena 
are East, and not on this coast. Why, while I was 
East last summer, at Lake Minnetonka and Devil’s 
Lake, any day that a party at the hotel thought of 
going on an excursion, there was a most anxious 
scrutiny of the sky and winds, and in spite of all 
precaution, while I was there an entire family was 
drowned by a sudden storm. 


The sea demol- | 


‘*wash-outs’’ all over Missouri and | 


If you of the East would like to come where the | 


processes of nature are more civilized, and where 
the atmosphere is kept wholesome without such vio- 


lent hemorrhages from its reservoirs, you are wel- | 


come here. Here you shall find the finest refinement 
of conservative weather, the weather of old England 


and Italian days. We will guarantee that your tele- | 


phones shall never be rendered useless by ‘‘the 
sheets of lightning leaping from the instrument 


whenever it was touched,’’ nor your street cars endan- | 


gered by such blinding storms of rain and wind that, 
as happened in Chicago last June, one passing over a 
bridge only narrowly escaped being driven into the 
yawning draw, “‘forced from its fastenings by the 
violence of the storm.” Sach emeutes of nature are 
not tolerated among us. 

CHARLES J. WooDBURY. 


| 


| pe 


yWILLIAM SELLERS & W., 





ENGINEERS AND AND Seu 8) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Improved Self-Adjusting Injector of 1876, 





Started, Stopped and Regulated as to Capacity by one Lever. 


-©FIXED NOZZLE AUTOMATIC INJECTOR OF 1886,%- 


Either a lifter or non-lifter; no extra valves or fittings required; tubes can be removed without dis- 
turbing pipe connections; is perfectly automatic in its action; requires no 
especial manipulation to operate it. 


Descriptive pamphlets and prices furnished on application to Philadelphia Office, or to New York Office, 79 Liberty Street. 








ORERAR, ADAMS & CO.,. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


'JESSOP'S ENGLISH STEEL, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
naw 1B PIPTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHICACO, 
Pranklin & Ontario Sts. 5 East 14th Street. 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 





woe 7&2 WALI STREDT, 
NEW YORK. 
a 
THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO0., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


Or. STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 


Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 
Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 





BOSTON, 
45 Summer Street. 


NEW YORK, 





J. MacCregor Adams, 
President. 


John Alex. Cooper, 
Sec. and Treas. 


UNION BRASS MANUFACTURING CO. 


85 to 109 Ohio Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 115 BROADWAY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL BRASS WORK, 
METALLIC ART TILE, 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES, 
RAILWAY AND STREET CAR TRIMMINGS, 


SPECIAL BUILDERS’ AND STEAMSHIP HARDWARE, LAVATORY AND TOILET ROOM FITTINGS, 
THE “‘UTILITY’’ DOUBLE-ACTING SPRINC HINCE, CAR SEATS AND CHAIRS, 


FINE GRAY IRON CASTINGS, 
METAL SICNS, 
ELECTRO BRONZE WORK, 


HARTLEY RECLINING CHAIRS, 
JOURNAL BEARINGS, 


Cleaning, Repairing and Replating, 
BUFFING, DIPPING, LACQUERING AND BRONZING IN ALL TONES. 


L. I. Todd, 
Ao Vice President. 


Cc. A. Hitchcock, 
Superintendent. 





How to Dry Umbrellas. 


Umbrellas will last far longer if, when wet, they 
are placed, handle downward, to dry. The moisture 
falls from the edges of the frame and the fabric 
dries uniformly. If stood handle upward, which is 
commonly the case, the top of the umbrella holds 
the moisture, owing to the lining underneath the 
ring, and therefore takes a long time to dry, thus 
injuring the silk or other fabric with which it is 
covered. This is the prime cause of the top of the 
umbrella wearing out sooner than the other part. 
Umbrella cases too, are, responsible for the rapid 
wear of the silk. The constant friction causes the 





tiny holes that appear so provokingly early, When 
not in use leave the umbrella loose; when wet, 
never leave it open to dry, as the tense condition 
thus produced makes the silk stiff, and then it soon 
will crack. 


THE “ordeal bean’’ of Madagascar, which inno- 
cent people are supposed to be able to eat with im- 
punity, though itis sure death to criminals, is de- 
scribed in Comptes Rendus as being a very posionous 
drug, which kills by arresting therespiration. Never- 
theless, the chemists are working it up into a new 
medicine, and one investigator hopes to make it use- 
fal in palsy and other nervous troubles. 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


Tit for Tat. 


She was the belle of Stryker flat, 
And he, the village grocer; 

They sot so close together that 
They couldn’t set no closer. 


The birds was singin’ in the tree, 
And they was sparkin’ under; 
The kiss he gin her startled me — 

’Twas like a clap o’ thunder. 


He slipt his arm aroun’ her waist 
An’ sez to her, “I’m thinkin’ 

Them cheeks o’ yourn is cherry paste” — 
Say’s she, “ You’ve been a-drinkin’.” 


“Them frizzes, too,’ he wiped his eyes— 
“Ts some new fangled caper, 
The kind I see ’em advertise 
In the religious paper.” 


She bit her lip till it was blue, 
It must ha’ raised a blister, 

Then sez, “I hain’t no worse ’n you— 
You sand you’r sugar, mister.’ 








1786.— ‘‘Canst thou cherish me, Martha?’ ‘Yea, 
if it be the Lord’s will.’’ ‘‘And wilt thou wed with 
me, sweetheart?” “Yea, 
verily, as the Lord is my shep- 


herd.’’ 1886.—‘'Can you love 
me, Maud?’’ ‘*‘ Well,I should 
shudder.” ‘‘And will you 


marry me, dearest?’’? ‘‘ What 
are you giving us?’’—Chicago 
Ledger. 

‘*What is the easiest way 
of making money out of my 
farm ?’’ asks a rural subscriber. 
Mortgage it. 








‘*See, mamma!’ exclaimed 
a little girl as she looked out 
of the window during a snow 
storm, ‘‘See the popped rain 
coming down! ’’ — Religious 
Fence. 





A Kentucky man who re- 
cently sent ten dollars to a 
Connecticut firm advertising 
to sell the best book ever writ- 
ten, received a copy of the 
Bible worth two dollars a 
dozen. 





AT THE CLUB, — De Jones 
yawns and stretches himself. 


! ‘yt Nii ' Ii 
Van Brown—‘‘Tired, dear BF tha 
boy?”? De Jones—‘“ Aw, =f) (UNWIN 
beastly.’’ 


late, eh?”? De J. —“‘ Naw. i 


Van B. —“Up ve HH Wal 
Been thinking.’’—To-day. | 4 





Two oF A KIND. — The 
youth who wishes he had the 
money back which he paid for 
a present toa girl, and the girl 
who wishes the mean thing 
had his old present back. — 
New Orleans Picayune. 








His Last REQUEST.— 
“There is one last request I 
would make,’’ said the dying 
grammarian. ‘‘ Ask thenews- 
papers, if they give an ac- 
count of my funeral, to avoid 
speaking of it as my ‘funeral 
obesquies.’ ’’—Boston Courier. 








Tailor— ‘‘ Married or un- Impatient 
married?’’ Customer—‘‘ Mar- 
ried.”’? Tailor (to cutter) — 
‘One pocket concealed in lining of vest.’? Customer 
—‘‘Eh? What?’ Tailor (explaining) — “‘ To hide 
your change, you know, at night; I’m married my- 
self.— Chicago Rambler. 





Literary young man at a : “* Miss Jones, 
have you seen Crabbe’s Tales?’’ Young lady, scorn- 
fully—‘‘ I was not aware that crabs had tails.’ Lit- 
erary young man, covered with confusion — ‘‘ I 
your pardon, ma’am, I should have said, read 
Crabbe’s Tales.’’ Young lady, angrily scornful — 
“‘And I was not aware that red crabs had tails 
either.’’ Exit young man. 





‘HE CouLpN’r CHARGE MoRE.— Minister’s wife 
(rather trying at times)—‘‘How much did you get 
for performing that marriage ceremony this morn- 
ing? 

Minister — ‘‘ Two dollars.”’ 

Wife — ‘‘ Only two dollars.’’ 


Minister—‘‘Yes. The poor fellow said he had | 


been married before, and I hadn’t the heart to charge 
him more than that.’’—New York Sun. 








A Webfoot Romance. 
Hi. Grapevine Guild in Heppner (Or.) Gazette. 

“Swing yer pardners! All sashay! Balance all! 
Seven hands around !’’ 

Stamp, stamp, stamp! 

‘Doodle daddle, doodle daddle, ding dang ding,”’ 
squeaked the basswood fiddle. 

‘* Promenade seats ! ”’ 





Such was the hilarity exhibited on Cougar Ridge 
on an evening not long ago. The rain beat heavily 
upon the split-board roof, and the south wind sighed 
ominously through the tall fir trees that surrounded 
the residence of Mr. McSniverly. All without was 
rainy, gloomy, dark and windy. Within, at least 
two dozen settlers’ sons and daughters tripped the 
heavy, fantastical toe. Tallow candles placed in the 
‘*chinks’’ of the cabin reflected a dull but flicker- 
ing glare in the room, and lit up the faces of boys 
and girls seated on benches on opposite sides of the 
room, waiting for the next ‘‘set.’’ It was a festival 
night, and the oak grub fire on the clay hearth shot 
dancing flames up the stick chimney, and anon sent 
searching streaks of light into the dark corners of 
the room. 











The Faith Cure. 
Faith Doctor.—“‘ Now, my dear sir, tell me just how you feel.” 


atient, who has stared the doctor in the eye steadily for hours, in a vain endeavor to forget his 
pain—“TI feel like a d——d fool. 


What’s the bill?” 


There was a silence, as all took their seats, alas! 
soon to be rudely broken. 





There came a sturdy knock at the door, and, as 
young Peter McSniverly answered the summons, a 
slouch hat, covering an almost hidden face, was 
thrust into the room, and a voice well ‘‘corned’”’ 
with Cross Roads whisky, said: 

“Ts Jake Flutenmower hyar?”’ 

‘‘l’m him,’’ said Jake, a six-foot specimen of tow- 
ering backwoods strength, as he approached the door. 

**Come outside,’’ said the visitor, whom the party 
had by this time recognized as Bill Shinglesplitter. 

Obedient to the summons Jake went outside, and 
Bill quickly commenced hostilities by saying: 

‘Jake, you sneaked in ahead of me and fotched 
Sarah Fernbeater hyar to-night. Am I right or am 
I wrong?”’ 

“Yo are right, Bill. I did fotch her; but she was 
willin’, an’ I didn’t mean no insult to you,’’ said 
Jake in conciliatory tones. 

‘*You’re a liar!’’ said Bill. 

‘*T don’t take no lie’ yelled Jake. 








There was a clinch; a bumping up against the log 
cabin; occasional fist spats; smothered cuss words; 
heavy breathing and much in-slugging, with but few 
scientific points. 

By this time the whole party was outside with 
lanterns, firebrands and matches. In the light thus 
made Bill Shinglesplitter and Jake Flutenmower 
were seen entangled in deadly embrace. As they 
gouged and bit and scratched, with Shinglesplitter 
on top, a fairy form sprang through the door-way 
from within, and with a heart-breaking sob, fell 
fainting upon the prostrate fighters. A fearful yell 
escaped from the lungs of Bill Shinglesplitter imme- 
diately thereafter, and when Sarah Fernbeater was 
tenderly lifted from the squirming combatants, she 
coughed so convulsively that it seemed that she had 
been stricken down with hemorrhage of the lungs, 
the blood so flowed from her ashen lips. Women 
screamed; men rushed hither and thither for coats 
and spurs to ride for medical help, but with another 
expectoration Sarah spat something on the floor, and 
clearing her pretty throat with a triumphant hawk, 
she bitterly remarked: 

‘‘No use of going for a doctor. I’mall right. I 
hain’t got no hemorrhage of ther lungs. That what 
I spit out is what’s left of Bill 
Shinglesplitter’s left ear,—the 
doggoned skunk! I'll learn 
him to jump my feller at a 
*spectable dance, the onery, 
jayhawkin’ houn’.’’ 





‘Git yer pardners for a ker- 
supiann, fellers,’’ said the floor 
manager. ‘‘The circus is over, 
and we’ve got to git our four 
bits outen this jubilee before 
daylight.” 

‘Dudle lang a ding dang; 
dudle lang a day!’’ squeaked 
the fiddle. 

“Stamp stamp, stamp,”’ 
echoed the heavy boots, as 
they fell in responsive accord 
upon the puncheon floor. 








A new town has been named 
‘*Mother Hubbardville.’”’ It 
must be an awful loose place. 
— Yellowstone Journal. 


The first number of the 
Alaskan has been issued at 
Sitka. Itis a cold day when 
it gets left.—Norristown Her- 
ld 





ald. ee 
Student to servant at the 
door — ‘‘ Miss Brown ?’’ 
Servant — ‘* She’s engaged.”’ 
Student — ‘‘I know it. I’m 
what she’s engaged to.’’ 


John Boyle O'Reilly says 
that if women ruled the world 
life would be a poem. Per- 
haps so, but the average man 
don’s wanta poem. He wants 
pie.—New Bedford Mercury. 











CHEATED OUT OF His DUEs. 
—Gentleman— ‘‘If the world 
owes every man a living as 
you say, why don’t you col- 
lect yours? ”’ 

Tramp—‘‘I can’t doit. The 
world has too many preferred 
creditors.’’ 





A street car brings the 
haughtiest man down to a 
common level. Particularly if 
it starts suddenly before the haughty one has had 
time to pick out his seat.—Fall River Herald. 





‘‘How many times have I got to climb up three 
flights of stairs to collect this bill?’’ said a bill col- 
lector to Gilhooly. ‘‘ You can suit yourself about 
that. I’m not going to move down in the cellar for 
the accommodation of bill collectors.’’—Texas Sift- 
ings. 

ya Eastern young man returned home a few days 
ago from a trip to Colorado for his health, and in 
narrating his adventures he told about buying a sil- 
ver mine for $3,000. 

“T knew they’dropeyouin!”’ exclaimed the old man. 
““So you were ass enough to buy a humbug mine.”’ 

“Yes; but I didn’t lose anything. I formed a 
company and sold half the stock to a Connecticut 
man for $7,000.’’ 

‘“‘Y-you did!’ gasped the old man, as he turned 
white. ‘‘I’ll bet I’m the one who bought it.” 

‘‘T know you are,’’ coolly observed the young 
man, as he crossed his legs and tried to appear very 
much at home.—Alta California. 
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RICETIARD DVUDGSHow, 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order 
March, ’t. —su. 








~ PENINSULAR CAR WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 


OPERATING CAR WORKS at DETROIT and ADRIAN, MICH, 
AND DETROIT STEAM FORGE. 


FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. BEST HAMMERED IRON AXLES. 











THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO, 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot pape at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
4 the — | ves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 
jemon: m 








SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


References furnished on application. G. ALENA OIL WORKS (Limited) ’ 


OHAS. MILLER, Pres't and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLB, PA. 


ALLEN PAPER CAR WHEEL COMPANY. 


General Office, 2S9 Broadway Wew York. 








Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to Passenger Equipment, Locomotive 
and Tender Trucks. Gold Medals awarded at Boston and Atlanta Expositions for the BEST, SAFEST and most ECONOMICAL 
wheel in use. 74 Manufactured in 1877, 60,000 Manufactured to date. Present facilities, 36,000 per year. 


A. G. DARWIN, President. Cc. H. ANTES, Secretary. J.C. BEACH, Treasurer. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS. 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and 
Machinery Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 








Also, CHILLED FACED RAILROAD FROGS. 
OPVICE, 20 CARTER STREET, 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets. Cleveland, O. 





MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


RATLIWAWT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


WrrHovut CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAS. 
TRAINS oF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THKOUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 











DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 





Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississiprr VALLEY, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 





MANY HOURS SAVED. and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Paciric, 
and AtcHison, TopeKA & Sante Fr Rariways. 





2" Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 


REMEMBER ] The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 
* LOUIS RAILWAY are composed of Com- 
fortable ee! Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars. 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebra‘ 
PALACE DINING CARS. 








150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


eui Gen’l Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 














Te 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE 
& Sr. Pav 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


Owns and operates nearly 5,000 miles of thoroughly equipped 
road in Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, and Dakota, It is 
the SHORT LINE and BEST ROUTE between all principal 
points in the 
NORTHWEST AND FAR WEST. 

For maps,time tables, rates of passage and freight, etc , apply 
te the nearest station agent of the CHicaGo, MILWAUKEE 
St. Paut Raitway, or to any railroad agent anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 


R. MILLER, A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
J. F. TUCKER, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 


Ass’t Gen. Manager. Asa’t Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


4a For notices in reference to special excursions, chan 
of time, and other items of interest in connection with the 
Cuicaco, MI.wavKEE & St. PauL Rattway, please refer to 
the local columns of this paper. 





NEW YORK 
Locomotive Works, 
SveOM=s, IW. LY. 


New York | Office, 
34 Pine Street. 
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DISCONTENT OF THE LABORING 
CLASSES. 





E. V. Smalley in the Library Magazine. 


The truth is, the real cause of the discontent of 
the laboring classes lies deeper than they know, and 
is beyond a remedy in any of the ways in which they 
are seeking it. It must be looked for in their own 
desires, which have been educated and stimulated 
beyond the power of the social organism to gratify 
them. They want the comforts and elegancies of 
life, which former generations of laborers regarded 
as wholly beyond their reach, and were quite con- 
tented to do without. They are not satisfied with 
the coarse food, the fustian clothes of rude fashion, 
the stout, ugly furniture, the unadorned walls, and 
the life without amusements or excitements which 
their grandfathers put up with asa matter of course. 
The men want to wear good clothes, gold watches 
and rings, and to smoke cigars, eat porter-house 
steak and oysters, and go to the theatre; and the 
women want silk gowns and jewelry, which must 
be had if it is only a pinchbeck imitation, and they 
must have new bonnets with ostrich feathers, and 
finery for the children, and carpets for the floors, 
and pictures for the walls. More still, these people 
want to take the daily papers and buy the new 
books and magazines, and have pianos for their 
daughters to play upon; and in summer they want 
to make excursions to the sea-shore. 

Has society the right to complain because its 
working classes have acquired such expensive tastes ? 
It has been sedulously educating these tastes in them 
for a generation or two. The schools and the news- 
papers and the novels are responsible for the eager 
desire for comfortable and tasteful surroundings, 
and for habits of self-indulgence. Is the man who 
lives simply, within narrow means, the hero of the 
books and papers? Is it not rather the ‘‘ self-made 


man,’’ who has got rich, and who may be seen on | 


a fine day driving his fast team in the park, between 
rows of gaping and envious people? 


have pretty home surroundings, and to be well clad. 


On the contrary, the spread of this desire is a sign of | alonging for what is beyond their reach, like chil- 


advancing civilization; but unfortunately the de- 
mand runs ahead of the supply. There are not 
enough of the comforts and luxuries to go round. 
The industrial forces of the world do not keep pace, 





They want the things that he enjoys most; and they 
feel the privation of their petty, restricted lives, just 
as much as he would if he were forced to live as 
they live. The rich have no monoply of taste and 
sensibility to enjoyment, though many of them seem 
to think that this sort of thing isan attribute of 
their class. 

In Germany the intelligent poor of the cities find 
a refuge in the gloomy philosophy of the Pessimists, 
which holds that the world is a bad world by the 
very necessity of its organization, and that it is not 
worth while to make an effort at improving it; the 
only sensible course being to bear its evils with stoi- 
cism, looking forward to the time when the exercise 
of the combined will of humanity will put an end 
to all life on the globe. In England the same 
classes find consolation in the Dissenters’ chapels. 

Here in America, few of the mechanics and oper- 
atives know anything about philosophy or care any- 
thing about religion. They are for the most part 
Rationalists or Materialists, who are wholly outside 
the range of influence of either the Catholic or Prot- 
estant churches. The one they regard with con- 
tempt, as the resorts of the superstitious and priest- 
ridden; the other with dislike, as a sort of Sunday 
club-houses for the benefit of the rich. Few profess 
any faith in a future life. Hell has been pretty well 
eliminated from the popular religions of the day; 
they go still farther, and dispense with Heaven also. 
They believe this life to be all they have, and they 
find it not worth living. Is it any wonder, then, 
that they are reckless and ready to change conditions 
by violent means. 

Tn any study of our problem, the lack of a relig- 
ious restraint operating upon our dangerous class, 
must be taken into serious account; and we may as 
well acknowledge at the start that there is no rem- 
edy for their discont2nt to be found in the direction 
of more preaching and more churches. The old 
Christianity takes no hold upon the minds of theve 
people and if there is a new Christianity coming, it 


| will hardly arrive in time to be of much service in 


| the emergency which threatens us. 
It is not a bad thing to desire to live nicely, to | 


Have these discontented artisans and laborers any 


_ definite grievances, or are they only self-tortured by 


| dren erying for the moon ? 


There grievances are many, but few of them ure 





| such as can be reached by act of Congress or statute | 
of aState legislature. The great fortunes of the day 


in their productive capacity, with its desires. There | 
never was an epoch when the discrepancy between | 


the two was as great as at present. 
is an educated one. 


a knowledge of what these things are, and of the 
good they would bring into théir lives. 

Here we touch upon the heart of our social prob- 
lem. Our cities are full of nervous, quick-brained 
men; 


Now the desire | 


trained in their childhood in the common | 


schools; fed intellectually upon the newspaper and 
| favor the acquirement of wealth, by corporate ma- 


the light, sensational literature of the day, without 


the balance wheel of any settled philosophy of life, | 


or the consolation of a religious faith, who find, to 
their profound disappointment, 


that the world | 


yields them nothing —and is likely to yield them 


nothing — but a hard, meagre living. These men 


form our dangerous class, not the illiterate, brutal | 


fellows of the saloons and the street corners, or the 
cheap conspirators newly landed from the old world. 
With nerves irritated and intellects sharpened by 
the jar and whirl of the machinery of the shops and 
factories where they spend their toilsome days; am- 
bitious, restless, and eager to rise out of their nar- 
row limitations — but baffled at every step they try 
to take forward —they absorb all the fantastic no- 
tions afloat about the tyranny of capital, and 
are ripe for a forcible protest against the social order 
which seems to hold them down. 

The prosperous man, who imagines that his em- 
ployes are content with a glass of beer and an oc- 
casional Sunday picnic, makes a great mistake. 





| 


they regard as an insult to their poverty. 


accumulate a fortune of $100,000,000, while another 
finds it hard to earn bread for his family. That such 


huge fortunes are accumulated is to them a sign | 


that there is something radically wrong in the pres- 
ent order of things. They would pull them to 
pieces, if they could, and distribute them among the 
poor. 

Next, they believe that the laws of the country 


neuvers and speculators’ tricks, at the expense of 
honest industry. They are not lawyers and do not 
know where the defect is in our legislative codes; 
but they are confident it exists somewhere. Then 
they are certain that in the distribution of the prof- 
its of industry between capital and labor capital 
gets much more than its fair share. 

By the introduction of labor-saving machinery in 
the present century the productive power of each 
laborer has been increased on an average ten fold. Nine 
parts of this increase of productive force they think 
goes to the capitalist, and not more than one to the 
laborer. The laborer himself, in most departments 


| of industry, has become a mere machine; for where 


as in former times he could set up a little shop of 
his own and sell directly to the consumer the prod- 


| ucts of his industry, now he has no resource but to 


sell his labor to the capitalist; for the great factories 
make it impossible for little shops to live. The 
myriads of ingenious machines, which do the work 


~ 


Ina | 
ae ee ee pene ttnsa'y | soa mae tore nid te sl dng dong of 
The poor, here in the United | P 
States, have not merely a stupid longing for the | 


things beyond their reach. Their craving comes of | 








of millions of hands, seem to them to be toiling to 
increase the hoards of capital, and not to make life 
more comfortable for the working men and women 
whose brains and muscles direct them. This ap- 
pears to them all wrong. They invented the ma- 
chines; they built them; they run them; yet out of 
the wheels and pinions and iron jaws come fine 
houses and rich garments, costly equipages and 
pleasure tours for the rich; while for them there is 
only the same old narrow stunted life of toil and 
hardship. Add to these grievances the growing 
monopoly of the soil, the arrogance of great corpo- 
rations, the hidden hand of wealth laid upon legisla- 
tive bodies to stifle measures not in the interest of 
capital, and the subserviency of the greater part of 
the public press to the moneyed classes, and we have 
the evils which the communistic societies talk most 
about. 

Do they propose any cure? None that is speedy 
enough to be satisfactory to themselves; and it is 
this failure, after much beating about, to find any 
way out of their difficulties that makes the situation 
the more aggravated. Without hope of righting 
their supposed wrongs in time to benefit this gener- 
ation, if they depend on the slow processes of peace- 
ful agitation, they readily listen to the suggestion 
of violent means. I do not intend to say that there 
is any deliberate intention on the part of a large 
number of members of the workingmen’s organiza- 
tions to engage in lawless outbreaks; but it is cer- 
tain that such outbreaks are talked of as a method 
of shocking society and thus gaining attention to the 
agitation for what is called labor reform; and it is 
also certain that the temper of thousands of the 
workingmen of the cities and towns is in an inflam- 
mable condition and liable to take fire on the occa- 
sion of any excitement which seems to make an issue 
with capital or with the forces of law. 

What is specially to be apprehended is that a 
strike will oceur in some trade or occupation, per- 
haps among the railroad men again—and that it 


| will spread over the country, from town to town, 


producing intense agitation, blocking the wheels of 


| trade and transportation, developing bloody collis- 


ions with the forces of authority, and fora time 
paralyzing theState governments. Such an uprising 
of labor would inevitably degenerate into mob vio- 
lence in the great cities; and would probably run a 
wild career of riot and destruction before order 
could be restored. That law and property rights 
would triumph in the end we cannot doubt. The 
conservative forces of our political system are in the 
rural Uistricts; and the farmers lo k with no favor 
on disorder and violence. The cities seem to them 
now somewhat in the guise of huge sores on the 
body of the nation; and a city mob would be re- 
garded as an ulcer which needed cauterizing at their 
hands. 

This, then, is the precipice of danger towards 
which the nation is running. Can nothing be done 
to avoid it? Can we not turn aside and go around 
the peril? I fear not. Something, perhaps, might 
be accomplished towards mitigating the evil conse- 
quences of the convulsions which seem inevitable. 
The great newspapers might discuss industrial and 


party politics less; and they might approach these 
problems in a different spirit from that which 
prompts their stereotyped sneers at labor reform 
movements. 

The preachers might lay aside their out-grown 
theology to grapple with the real troubles of human- 
ity which concern the ways of living decently and 
happily in this world and not how to get to Heaven. 
Statesmen, if there are any, might give a hearing to 
all earnest appeals from the laboring classesand try to 
turn the great powers of government into channels 


| that will benefit somebody besides the politicians, 


the corporations and the lawyers. And, finally, all 
intelligent people might recognize the fact that there 
are grave questions concerning the rights and wel- 
fare of the toiling masses yet to solve; and that 
there is some justice in the cry of the laborers that 
the fruits of their labor is not equitably distr. buted. 
The present disposition of the comfortable classes is to 
meet the protests of the workingman with the an- 
swer that, things are all right as they are; and that 
he is a fool for complaining of them. This way of 
treating him does not tend to lessen his discontent 
or to sweeten his temper. 


, 
> 


THE Rocky Mountain Husbandman says ‘‘boy- 
cotting’’ on the range—the old occupants refusing 
to round up or affiliate with newcomers — has proven 
a complete failure. So it should everywhere and in 
all branches of industry. It may have sway for a 
time with rash, inconsiderate or desperate people, but 
it can never take wholesome root and growth on 
American soil. The spirit of American institutions 
and the spirit of the American people are against it, 
and it will have but mushroom life.— Deer Lodge 
New Northwest. 
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HOME INTERESTS. 





Woman Suffrage and Women’s Dress. 


The recent accession to the names of the woman- 
suffrage defenders in Boston, of the noted lawyer 
Charles E. Endicott, caused much rejoicing on the 
part of the reformers. However, the new champion 
proved a sad disappointment to the faithful, for 
in the first speech he made for the suffragists— part 
of which was quoted in the Woman’s Kingdom—he 
unkindly remarked that the vanity and frivolity of 
women were the chief obstacles in the way of grant- 
ing them the suffrage. Of course this brought upon 
Mr. Endicott some stern criticism. It was replied to 
him, (1) that his assertion that the 
average woman was wholly given up 
to the vanities of dress was false, 
and (2) that, even if it were true, it 
was all the fault of men, as women 
dress to please the other sex only. 
To which Mr. Endicott took occa- 
sion to reply by writing to the peri- 
odical which thus criticised him, the 
following paragraphs: 

My experience has convinced me 
that the attention paid by women to 
their dress is caused, for the most 
part, by their desire to appear in the 
fashion in the eyes of their own sex, 
and not from a wish to be attractive 
to men. Not ohe man in 1,000 is 
competent to judge of, or cares any- 
thing about, the details of female 
attire, whether it is trimmed with 
imitation or real lace, or whether it 
is of a rare or common fabric; all he 
considers is whether the general ef- 
fect is graceful or otherwise. The 
inordinate and expensive accessories 
to a woman’s toilet, at present in 
vogue, so far from rendering her 
graceful and attractive to men, cre- 
ate a disagreeable sensation in them, 
and cause young, sensible men to 
despair of being able to support a 
wife; hence the annual increase of 
bachelors and unmarried women. 
Men in general believe that ‘‘ beauty 
unadorned is adorned the most,’’ and 
plain women do not appear more at- 
tractive to them by endeavoring to 
divert attention from their features 
by covering their persons with pro- 
fuse combinations of silk, lace, bu- 
gles, gimp, ruffles, flowers, and 
feathers, instead of attempting to be 
intrinsically and permanently at- 
tractive through mental acquire- 
ments. 

In the writer’s opinion a woman 
never appears so graceful, irrespec- 
tive of her figure, as when attired in 
an ulster and Derby hat, a polonaise 
and plain skirt, or a riding habit — 
the simplest of costumes. The pres- 
ent fashions of high-heeled shoes, 
with the heel in the middle of the 
sole, and ostrich feathers and flowers 
on the hat, are as ungraceful as the 
feet-gear of Chinese women and the 
head-gear of Indian squaws. Nevertheless, the time 
is not far distant when women will dress as simply 
asmen. Not many years since the male attire was 
perfectly ridiculous as compared with that of to-day. 
Fancy Chief Justice Gray promenading Washington 
Street in a red velvet cloak, blue plush breeches, 
black stockings, and an ermine muff, as Chief Justice 
Sewall was accustomed to do. 

I would mention that a lady said to me the other 
day that women would not pay so much attention 
to dress and other frivolities were they on a political 
level with men; to which I replied that the nonpos- 
session of the ballot did not prevent Mary Somerville 
from studying mathematics and astronomy, nor Har- 
riet Martineau from studying political economy and 
finance, nor Florence Nighiingale from studying the 
laws of hygiene, nor Harriet Beecher Stowe from 
studing the slavery question, nor Lucy Stone from 
studying the rights of humanity. It would give the 


! 


writer pleasure to read, in the columns of the various 
women’s journals, the opinions of some of the female 
women suffragists upon political economy, finance, 
taxation, municipal expenditure, the labor and capital 
problem, as well as treatises on the sciences. These 
would serve to convince our opponents that women pos- 
sess the requisites for the exercise of a voice in the fram- 
ing of the laws and the conduct of our Government, 
which no amount of mere theoretical assertion in 
their journals and ‘conventions will ever attain. 

The argument that women have the same right as 
men to the ballot, sound as it is, will never practi- 
cally obtain the possession of that right, until men 
realize that it is for their own interest to accord it to 
them. This can not be better brought about than by 
convincing the present law-makers of the innate 
equality of women with themselves in understanding 
the science of government. 


A HUNGARIAN GIRL, 


Advice to Husbands. 


Don’t trouble yourself to be on hand promptly at 
your meals. Your wife will keep your supper as 
warm as toast in the oven for you. 
tardiness. Don’t hurry. It’s vulgar to hurry. 

Don’t begin to eat your breakfast as soon as you 
sit down at the table. Bury yourself in the morn- 
ing paper first for about fifteen minutes. Then 





She enjoys your | 
| work craze. 


housekeepers, and an accomplished cook may thereby 
be made of an inexperienced and amiable wife. 

Don’t hang up the towel when you have finished 
using it. Toss it lightly to the top of the picture 
frame or onto the headboard of the bedstead. Your 
wife expects to put it in the clothes hamper, anyway, 
and by the time she has walked a few yards on the 
bed-springs, or joyfully rescued it from the picture, 
she will be pleasantly reminded of the hamper and 
of—you! 

Don’t neglect to kick up a row if your buttons are 
not all on and your underwear in perfect order. 
Don’t spare any pains to encourage habits of domes- 
ticity in your wife. Many exertions in this direction 
have been known to transform a light-hearted girl 
into an incomparable housekeeper, 

Don’t feel any hesitancy in inquir- 
ing of your wife what she did with 
the two dollars you gave her four 
weeks ago. Carelessness in mone- 
tary matters has been known to 
engender extravagances of a very se- 
rious nature in women. Never for- 
get the old saying that ‘‘a woman 
can throw out of the back window 
with a spoon more than a man can 
pitch into the front door with a 
shovel,’’ and ‘‘ willful waste breeds 
woful want.’’ 

Don’t fail to break up a few arti- 
cles of furniture the first time she 
reads one of your letters or looks 
into your pockets. The exercise may 
not be agreeable, but the impression 
you make may do you a good turn 
in the future, as she is liable to find 
something she would not approve of. 

Don’t contract the habit of waking 
easily. You will be often annoyed 
by the children if you do, and when 
your wife rises in the morning to 
build the fire she feels as fresh as a 
bird and she loves to see you enjoy- 
ing the refreshing slumber of an in- 
nocent child. Don’t let her know 
you are awake. 

Don’t allow your wife to handle 
any money in running the house. 
Pay all the bills yourself and then 
you know just where all the money 
goes to. Women are not experienced 
in monetary matters. They are lia- 
ble to pay their lady friends’ car 
fare, and they are fond of nbbons. 
Some are even addicted to foreign 
missions. 





DEATH FROM HAIR DYE.— From 
Toledo (says the Cleveland Plain- 
dealer) comes a story of peculiar in- 
terest. A gentleman well known as 
a grain operator and noted for the 
glossy blackness of his hair and 
whiskers recently died. When his 
friends, who had not seen him since 
he fell sick, took a last look at his 
remains they saw that his hair and 
whiskers had turned gray. Then it 
was discovered that they had been 
so for years and that the dark hue 
of the gentleman’s hair had been due 
to a peculiar hair dye that he had 
used for years. It was also found 
out that his death was caused by 
this hair dye. It was deadly poison 
and as he drank hot tea and coffee, 
the liquor strained through his 
moustache and carried from it a little of the poison 
of the hair dye. In time his stomach became inflamed 
with the poison and death was the final result. 





KISMET.— Kismet, or filagret, is the latest fancy- 
It is entirely new and consists of flow- 


| ers, sprays, leaves, and insects in tinsel wire, formed 


your breakfast will be nice and cold and less liable | 


to give you the dyspepsia. Your wife enjoys eating 
hers in silence and then watching you bolt yours. 
It incresses feminine amiability. 

Don’t hesitate to remark on the thinness of the 
coffee and the toughness of the steak. Remarks on 
the demerits of the food are encouraging to your 


into motives for applique on plush or velvet or fine, 
heavy satin. These flowers, leaves and insects are 
not flat, nor in low, but very high relief in real forms. 
They look as if molten of silver, copper and gold and 


have all the color shades and softness of flowers com- 
bined with the brilliancy of the metal. Roses, fuch- 
sias, buttercups, tuberoses, morning glories, fern 
leaves, dogwood, Virginia creeper, and water lilies 
are reproduced in this kismet, or filagret work. It is 


| destined to a rapid and long tide of feminine favor. 
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How to Win. 


Under the above title Miss Frances E. Willard 
gives, through the Chautauquan, asermon to the girls 
of our land, from which we take the following para- 
graphs: Briefly, then, your specialty, well trained, 
is your best bread-winniog imple cent, and she who 
earliest grasps this, and who firmest holds it, comes 
off best in the race. ‘‘Be not not simply good, be 
good for something,’’ said Henry D. Thoreau. A 
bright-eyed girl of eighteen used to come to me on 
Friday evenings to give me German lessons. To be 
sure, I had lived in Germany, and she had never 
been out of Illinois, but then that language is not 
my specialty, while it is hers. ‘‘ How is it that, 
though so young, you have made yourself independ- 
ent?’’ I inquired of her one day. Listen to the re- 
ply: ‘‘My mother was always quoting this saying 
of Carlyle: ‘The man who has a sixpence commands 
the world —to the extent of that sixpence.’ I early 
laid this sentiment to heart. Besides, when I was 
fifteen years old I heard a sermon on the text: ‘This 
one thing Ido.’ Being of a practical turn of mind 
I made an application of which the preacher perhaps 
had no intention. I thought, why not in everyday 
affairs, as well as in religion, do one thing well, 
rather than many things indifferently, and in that 
way secure the magic sixpence of Carlyle? My father 
was a rich man then, but I resolved to prepare myself 
to teach the German language, of which I was very 
fond, by way of a profession. When the Chicago fire 
came we lost our property, but I discovered that I 
could not only support myself, but help my father to 
many a convenient sixpence, because in prosperous 
days I had forearmed myself with a cultivated spe- 
cialty.”’ 

As she told me this I thought how, from widely 
different premises and conditions in life, young peo- 
ple may reach similar conclusions. For instance, on 
the top of the great St. Bernard, I said to the ‘‘ hos- 
pitable father,’’ a noble young monk: ‘‘ How is it 
that you, so gifted and well taught, are spending 
your life away up here among eternal snows?’’ And 
I shall never forget his look of exaltation as he simply 
answered: ‘‘’Tis my vocation.’ 

After all, this is the vital question: With what 
sort of a weapon will you ward off the attacks of the 
bloodhound poverty, which Dame Fortune is pretty 
sure to let on eveybody’s track sooner or later that 
she may try his mettle and learn what manner of 
spirit he is of? In times like these, when men’s 
hearts are failing them for fear, when riches are 
saved the trouble of ‘‘taking to themselves wings”’ 
by the faithless cashiers and bookkeepers who are 
adepts at furnishing these flying implements, and, 
above all, when labor is coming to be king, the ques- 
tion ‘‘ What wiil you do?’’ has fresh significance. 


Remember, going forth from the uncertain Eden of | 


your dreams into the satisfying pleasures of honest, 
hard work, ‘‘the world is all before you, where tu 
choose.’? Will you share some other woman’s home 
and help her to make it beautiful? No task more 


noble or more needed awaits the thoughtful worker | 


of to-day. The world exists but for the sake of its 
homes. Will you bestow your hand upon some fine 
esthetic industry, as drawing, designing, engraving, 
telegraphing, phonographing, photographing? Will 
you be an architect? a printer? an editor? 
enter one of the three learned professions? 
women tham you or I have won a foothold for us in 
each of them; as to the brainhold, that is our affair. 
I will not now pursue the question further. 

Think a moment. Will you be led to say: 
good old ways are good enough for me,’’ and so drop 
into the swollen ranks of teacherdom, or rattle 
awhile on a martyrized piano and then set up fora 
musician, thoagh you have not a particle of music in 
throat or finger tips? Or will you stay at home and 
let papa support you unti] you grow tired of doing 
nothing and expecting nothing, and proceed to marry 
some man whom you endure rather than love, just to 
get decently out of your dilemma? 

Nay, I do you injustice. Few girls who breathe 
the free air of our Western prairies will be so cow- 
ardly. I may not construct your horoscope, but this 





you will seek (and may Heaven grant that you shall 
find) that rarest, choicest, most elusive prize of man’s 
existence, as of woman’s; one which— mournfully I 
say it— the modern marriage is by no means certain 
to involve, namely, a mate. 





Woolen Underclothing, 


Among the many means by which we seek to 
guard ourselves from the effects of chill there is one 
which hardly, even now, receives sufficient attention 
—the use of woolen underclothing, except in the 
very hottest weather. The majority of persons of 
the male sex do, indeed, show their appreciation of 
its wholesome qualities; but there remains a consid- 
erable moiety of these, and a far greater number of 
women and children, who prefer an undersuit of 
smooth, but relatively meagre linen. Yet the su- 


perior advantages of wearing wool next the skin are | 


easily apparent. They do not depend merely on its 


greater warmth and closeness of application. 
further capable, according to its texture and in vir- 
tue of its composition, of better adaptation, in re- 
spect of temperature, to the needs of various climates 
and the changes of seasons than any other dress ma- 
terial. Moreover, it exhibits a special faculty for 
absorbing and distributing moisture. It is this prop- 
erty especially which renders it the natural next 
covering of the constantly perspiring skin. If one 
be engaged, for example, in active exercise of limb, 
a linen fabric will absorb what products of transu- 
dation it can till it is wet, but will leave much 
moisture unabsorbed upon the clammy surface; 
whereas a flannel, from its more spongy nature, will 
rest upon a skin which~it has nearly dried, and be 
but damp itself. It is obvious, then, that in the 
event of an after-chill—and this occurs in summer 
as in winter — the body is, in the latter case, most 
favorably disposed to resist it. Flannel is not less 
cleanly than linen, though it may appear less white; 
and if the wearer bathe daily, it is surprising how 
long it will retain its purity. The skin irritation to 
which it sometimes gives rise is usually associated 
with coarseness of quality or freshness of manufac- 
ture, and is, with nearly all who have experienced 
it, a merely transient condition. Women, as well 
as men, we repeat, but, above all, children and the 
aged, who are alike particularly apt to take cold, 
should certainly adopt a woolen material for their 
customary undergarment. It is easily possible to 
adjust the texture to the season, so that it shall be 
warm enough in winter, and not too warm in sum- 
mer. 





Cooking Husbands. 


The following clever bit of pleasantry is not new, 
but it will bear reading more than once. It was 
written by a woman, and is entitled ‘‘ How to cook 
husbands so as to make them tender and good:’’ 


A good many husbands are spoiled in the cooking. 
Some women go about as if their husbands were 


| bladders, and blow them up. Others keep them 
| constantly in hot water; others let them freeze by 


their carelessness and indifference. Some keep them 
in a stew by irritating ways and words. Others 
roast them. Some keep them in pickle all their 
lives. It cannot be supposed that any husband will 


| be tender and good managed in this way, but they 
| are really delicious when properly treated. In select- 
| ing your husband you should not be guided by the 


Will you | 
Braver | 


silvery appearance, as in buying mackerel, nor by 
the golden tint, as if you wanted salmon. Be sure 
to select him yourself, as tastes differ. Do not go to 


| market for him, as the best are always brought to 


| your door. 
“The | = 


much I will venture—that when you marry, no mat- | 


ter what you find, you will seek not a name, behind 
which to cover up the insignificance of your own; not 
a “‘good provider,’’ to feed and clothe one who has 
learned how to feed and clothe herself; not a ‘‘natu- 
ral protec’or,’’ to shield you in his plaidie, the gal- 
lant, gallant laddie, from the cauld, cauld blast; but 


It is far better to have none unless you 
will patiently learn how to cook him. A preserving 
kettle of the finest porcelain is best, but if you have 
nothing but an earthenware >ipkin, it will do, with 
care. See that the linen in which you wrap him is 
nicely washed and mended, with the required num- 
ber of buttons and strings nicely sewed on. Tie him 
in the kettle by a strong silk cord called comfort, as 
the one called duty is apt to be weak. They are apt 
to fly out of the kettle and be burned and crusty on 
the edges, since, like crabs and lobsters, you have to 
cook them while alive. Makea clear, steady fire out 
of love, neatness and cheerfulness. Set him as near 
this as seems to agree with him. If he sputtersand 
fizzes, do not be anxious; some husbands do this 
till they are quite done. Add a little sugar in the 
form of what confectioners call kisses, but no vine- 
gar or pepper on any account. A little spice improves 
them, but it must be used with judgment. Do not 
stick any sharp instrument into him to see if he is 
becoming tender. Stir him gently; watch the while 





It is | 





lest he lie too flat and close to the kettle, and so 
become useless. You cannot fail to know when he 
is done. If thus treated you will find him very di- 
gestible, agreeing nicely with you and the children, 
and he will keep as long as you want, unless you 
become careless and set him in too cold a place. 





THE MICROPHONE. — The microphone—an electric 
stethoscope whose sensitiveness to the faintest sounds 
has been described as making ‘‘the walk of a fly 
seem like the tramp of an elephant’’ —is likely to 
become of great use in medical diagnosis. In the 
Atlanta Medical and Surgical Journal, Dr. Eve de- 
scribes an interesting series of experiments made by 
him with the instrument. He was able to detect the 
nature of obscure fractures by the character of the 
sounds conducted through the instrument, and could 
differentiate aneurisms from tumors by the sounds of 
pulsation. Intra-cranial and muscular sounds were 
made out with great clearness, and in diagnosis for 
stone the instrument worked with mathematical ac- 
curacy. The doctor suggests that an audiphone con- 
structed on the principle of the microphone would 
prove inestimable to people of impaired hearing. 
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[For the Northwest Magazine.] 
THREE GERMAN POEMS. 


I Would Go Hence. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HERWEGH. 





I would go hence as from the western sky 
Fade the rose tintings of the parting day ; 

A death undreaded and unfelt to die— 
Into eternity to fade away. 


I would go hence as goes the falling star, 

In full, — undiminished light ; 
Painless and silent pass life’s outer bar, 

And sink into the depths of heaven’s night. 


I would go hence as from the flower springs 

The sweet'perfume that leaves the prisoning cup 
And on the scented zephyr’s wooing wings 

As incense to God’s altar rises up. 


I would go hence as goes the dew of night, 
When on it falls the thirsty morning’s fire. 
Oh! would to God that thus the bright sunlight 

Might drink my weary soul till it expire. 


I would go hence as goes a sad, low tone 

Which, from the melancholy harp-string pressed, 
Becomes, when from the earthly metal flown, 

A joy-note in the great Creator’s breast. 


Thou shalt not die as dies the sunset ray, 
Nor as astar thatin the sky doth sink, 
Nor as a flower’s perfume doth pass away ; 

No morning beam thy weary soul shall drink. 


Hence shalt thou go, indeed, and leave no trace 
But first thy strength through suffering will depart. 
Only in nature painless death takes place — 
Broken, piecemeal, must be the human heart. 
E. V. SMALLEY. 





A Legend. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GROSSE. 


I know a legend. Once a wanderer came 
From forest aisles, where bell-tones filled the air. 
He held a magic flower, without a name, 
And dreamily entwined it in his hair, 
Then among care-worn men he passed unknown ; 
All gazed upon him with dislike and dread ; 
The world a hundred years had older grown — 
None oo the wandering youth with flower-crowned 
head. 


Thou, my beloved, art my magic flower, 
And I am captive to enchanting dreams. 
Banished are earthly thoughts by thy strange power, 
A hundred years have passed away, it seems. 
Iam astranger grown. A weary sigh 
Sweeps through the sad world where I roam apart, 
In spring-like garb. Youthful alone am I, 
All else is old, and sere, and dead at heart. 


So I return, with thee for aye to dwell, 
A happy settler in the forest ground. 
Forgotten I would be. For me the well 
Of life and love has balm for every wound. 
Your blue eyes softly beam through happy tears, 
Your kisses drive all pain and care away, 
I would that thus might pass a thousand years, 
Back to the toilsome world I’ll never stray. 
E. V. SMALLEY. 





Only a Little and Yet So Much. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ADOLF SCHULTS. 


Only a little and yet so much; 
Only a Tittle of life I ask. 

Heavenly powers, grant me but this, 
Until the close of my earthly task. 


A strong, willing hand for every work, 
Which for me the days as they pass may find, 

Courage and strength for life’s needs and toils, 
A peaceful soul and an unvexed mind. 


For all of my loved ones, young and old, 
Red cheeks and laughing eyes I ask; 

Fire on the hearth and bread on the board, 
And a drop of good wine in the flask. 






Peace in the house and peaccin the heart, 
And a harp that responds to a gentle touch ; 
Only a little I ask of life; 
Only a little and yet so much. 






£. V. SMALLEY. 
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To Duluth. 





Abbott Blunt in Minneapolis Tribune. 


Fair Zenith City of the Great Unsalted Sea! 
Bright Pole-star of the Upper Torrid Zone! 

Just let me strike my lyre in praise of Thee 
And sing Thy glory in high concert tone. 


They’ ve called Thee distant, diffident and cold; 
Bleak, barren, breezy — aye, e’en blizzardesque , 

And Proctor Knott, once on a time, made bold 
To laugh Thee down in satire and burlesque. 


But now the buffoon’s boot ison the other foot 

And thou has turned the laugh on witty Proctor. 
The “ pole” he laughed about just seemed to suit, 

And as for the persimmon — Thou hast knocked her. 


White-winged shipping flecks Thy beauteous bay, 

Or hovers near Th y busy wharfs and docks, 

The wealth of enundions caravans to bear away 
And fill Thy coffers with gold glittering “ rocks.” 


Where once we thought naught but the Polar bear 
Could live and move and have its habitation, 

Lo! now Dame Commerce has a Temple fair 
Where human bulls and bears astound the nation. 


Instead of ice-bound shores and wintry skies, 
Verdure-clad hills and dells delight the vision, 
And enterprising skippers advertise 
A sail across the lake to fields Elysian. 


Here twice ten thousand people have their homes 
And keep their windows open all December, 
Can this be where old Ursus Arctos roams 
And navigation closes in September? 


Nay, verily it’s no such clime as that, 
Peace, Plenty, Profit and Prosperit 

Crown every merchant with a fine silk hat, 
And Winter's touch has nothing of severity. 


Hail, lovely Empress of the boundless lake! 
Shake, sweet Sultana of the Saltless Sea! 
We must admit that Thou dost take the cake 
And reachest out for the whole baker-ee. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Since pension the above I learn with grief 
Jack Frost has gone and played his little game ; 
But still, in spite of Jack, ’tis my belief 
That Thou will always get there just the same. 


; bpenns 
A DAKOTA FARM ENTERPRISE. 











The Territory of Dakota is the natural home of 
large farms and agriculture on a mammoth scale. 
Everybody has heard of the Dalrymple and Grandin, 
and other large farms there, and the great space they 
occupy; and Dakota has room for them all, and more 
to spare. There seems, indeed, to be no natural 
limit there for farms to be circumscribed by,— no 


| comforts. 


necessary would have faltered and held back. He 
left a good home in Connecticut to take up with 
what a wilderness had to offer —a cabin and its spare 
But he had just the skill, high intelli- 


| gence and tenacity of purpose which were needed for 


such an undertaking. The most of the land was 


| gradually broken, and such buildings as were abso- 





mountain ranges, few specially divisive streams or | 


barriers of any sort,—and so you can go on with 
your land to the very edge of the skyey curtain, if 
you have the means necessary to possess so large a 
segment of the planet. 

Among the large farms that are now celebrated in 
Dakota there is one which I have lately visited, 
which is specially interesting, and which is worth 
the more attention from the fact that the manage- 
ment has never gone out of its orderly way to seek 
notice. Irefer in this instance to that rich and beau- 
tiful tract owned by the ‘‘ Amenia and Sharon Land 
Company ”’ in the now newly organized township of 
Amenia, Cass County. This farm has been practi- 
cally made and managed from its first inception by 
Mr. E. W. Chaffee, of Sharon, Ct. The ownership 
is vested in about a dozen names of persons living in 
Amenia, N. Y., and Sharon, Ct., who happened to 
own Northern Pacific Railroad stock in the days 
of its difficulty, or who bought it then, and wisely 
availed themselves of its privilege to be converted 
into land. 

When Mr. Chaffee came to the spot selected, and 
was to exchange the stock for land, he found himself 
in a new, raw expanse of prairie about eight miles 
north of the site of the present thrifty town of Cas- 
selton. But there was no Casselton then; and even 
Farzo, twenty miles to the east of it, was but a thin, 
straggling place. The tepees of the Indians had not long 
been removed, and there was a simple pause — a wait- 
ing for civilization to come. Mr. Chaffee took up 
at this fine natural point about forty-eight sections 
in what are now four different townships; and, he has 
from time to time purchased, either for the company, 
or for himself privately, some of the alternate sec- 
tions owned by the railroad, to make his tract con- 
tinuous. 

He began —though a man of ample means, and 
with no necessity to undertake so brave and primi- 
tive a work— where many to whom it should be 





lutely necessary were put up; but there are still a 
few thousand acres of virgin prairie. A large part 
of the virginal tract has been sold to select parties 
who help to form in the new Amenia a pleasant 
neighborhood. Among the improvements now made 
are an elevator costing about $15,000, a store of gen- 
eral merchandise, a blacksmith shop, half a dozen 
houses, perhaps — with farm buildings — and $20,- 
000 worth of farm machinery. 

It requires about two hundred mules and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five horses to keep this machinery 
moving. Wheat is the only exportable crop raised. 
Everything else is consumed on the place. From 
4,000 acres cultivated in 1884, there were taken 
83,000 bushe!s, over two-thirds of which was of the 
grade popularly known as ‘‘ No.1 hard.’’ During 
the year past 6,000 wheat-acres were under cultiva- 
tion, from which the crop was 100,000 bushels. 
There is room in the elevator for neighboring crops 
of wheat to some extent—so that Amenia handles 
about 200,000 bushels for parties living adjacent to 
the land company’s farm. The elevator will hold 
at one time 125,000 bushels, and is one of the best 
constructed and finest modeled of the Dakota eleva- 
tors. 

The arrival of the Pacific (now the Manitoba) Rail- 
road track from Casselton, north, five years ago, 
bisected this farm and made a depot upon it possible 
and fortunate. A modest chapel belongs to the farm 
village, and it is at present used also for a day school. 
Near the elevator is a fine artesian well, about three 
hundred feet deep. I remarked to Mr. Chaffee that 





he could get water in Amenia by boring a moderate | 


distance; but, to get whisky there one must bore 
several miles. The land has none of it—not a single 
town lot— been sold for the purpose of supplying 
the inhabitants with ‘‘ fire water;’’ though the vil- 
lage might have been made larger, and much less 


interesting, if a foothold for the elsewhere ubiquit- 
ous and inevitable saloon had been given. Asa bus- 
iness stroke alone, with all moral considerations set 
aside, this exclusion of a disturbing element from a 
vast band of mixed laborers who are there simply 
for a season, to move on to the Minnesota pineries in 
winter, is of vital necessity. But, in almost every 
other place, in either North or South Dakota, the 
significant legend, ‘‘ SALOON,”’ is the first and most 
frequent one you see from the car windows. Wherever 
three buildings have been assembled as the beginning 
of a businesscentre, you need not look long to discover 
these half dozen letterson one of them. 

Although this farm company has been able to de- 
clare satisfactory dividends a number of times, its 
general policy has been to put the profits of its busi- 


asylum.’’ 


ness back into the capital, and make it go towards | 


the various development of the property. If there 
had been no other profit, the rise in value of the 
land by the passage of time and the tick of the clock 
would be sufficient. And every new emigrant to Da- 
kota, and every new acre of ground broken give still 
an upward trend to real estate there that the older 
States know nothing of. 

The beauty of the natural site of this farm and 
the clean and careful tillage which Mr. Chaffee has 
given it make it especially attractive. The Rush 
River, fringed with its belt of timber, runs through 
it, so that there is not that absolute treelessness 
there that marks so much of Dakota. Tree claims 
are established there as elsewhere, but the curious 
quality of a Dakota tree claim is that you can pass 
one without knowing it. If your attention is called 
to one its boscage frequently will not surpass that of 
a huckleberry patch. But, if you plant anything 
large, I am told that the wind displaces the roots and 
gives it no chance to even begin the struggle for ex- 
istence. 

Amenia is a healthy place, so healthy, in fact, 
that it is almost the duty of the people there to be 
sick sometimes for the sake of encouraging the medi- 
cal profession. Two or three years ago, inspired by 
this purpose or without purpose, a man came there 
who gave the measles to all the children in the 
neighborhood; but since then a doctor would have 
needed a donation party to have lived there relying on 
his profession. The recent organization of Amenia 
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into a township, with town offices, gives it about 
sixty-six voters. Among the adjacent properties are 
the Dalrymple farm, and the fine farm of Mr. G. N. 
Smith, a very wealthy and estimable young man 
from Philadelphia. Mr. E. McNeill, of Salisbury, 
Ct., has been for some time one of Mr. Chaffee’s 
valued assistants, and he cultivates 2,200 acres. 
Such a furrow as he can cut would satisfy the precis- 
ion of Euclid, and tire the man who should attempt 
to walk to the invisible end of it. Mr. C. V. A. 
Reed, of Amenia, N. Y., is engineer and machinist 
for the company, and Mr. Herbet Chaffee attends to 
the bookkeeping and a multitude of other matters. 
Mr. Dunning is the polite storekeeper, and he came 
there from as far East as he could be without falling 
over into Nova Scotia. Mr. Pratt, also a Maine 
man, I believe, represents the boarding department. 

As I walked around the prairie there looking for 
gophers, grouse and prairie chickens, ‘‘ without a 
gun,’’ like Emerson’s naturalist, I saw an occa- 
sional wild rose bush past the season of roses. They 
appeared, as I wandered about, numerous and com- 
mon. Thinking of what the Amenia land tract 
must have been before Mr. Chaffee subdued and 
reduced it to order, a little bush which ran into 
his house, garden as well, intimated to me that he 
very literally and otherwise, too, had caused the 
wilderness to blossom like the rose. 

JOEL BENTON. 
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Commissioner Sparks Personated. 


The Hanson Advocate relates that some facetious 
person lately registered at the Sanborn House in 
Mitchell as Commissoner Sparks, Washington, D. C., 
and took the landlord into the joke. The news spread 
like a small pox scare and callers came in squads. 
The papers says: As they entered the office they were 
referred to the sample room, where sat an elderly 
commercial gentleman busily copying. Of course all 
had to take a look at the most wonderful of all the 
Democratic curiosities of the present age, and all had 
something to say and were anxious to say it. To 
report all of the expressions of disgust would be next 


to impossible, but a few will suffice to show the love 
borne for that illustrious gentleman. One of Mitch- 





| ell’s most pious gentleman was overheard to remark 


as he peeped in at the door ‘‘ Well, I am surprised! 
Is that the damphool who thinks that all who live 
out West are a set of thieves and robbers? He looks 
as if he ought to know more than that, but then I 
have seen even smarter looking men in an insane 
A burly granger blurted out as his turn 
came to take a look: ‘‘And that’s the d—n thief 
who is trying to rob me of my home.’? Somebody 
said, ‘‘Sh—! he will hear you.’’ ‘‘That’s just what 
I want,’’ said the granger, ‘‘and if he dare to open 
his mouth to me about my claim I'll ,” but as 
he was rudely pushed along by the anxious crowd 
behind him his manner of vengeance was lost upon 
the desert air. Thus the joke was carried on until 
all had satisfied their curiosity at sightseeing. When 
the truth was made known the boys just then 
remembered of the unfinished work down town and 
the office was soon deserted. 
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George Francis Train’s Poetry. 


Citizen George Francis Train, who still haunts 
Madison Square, New York, has not given up his 
rhyming habit. He has been breaking out of late in 
verses addressed to ‘‘ Citizen R. J. Radebaugh, Ed- 
itor Tacoma Ledger, Puget Sound.’’ Here are two 
of his late productions: 


Yes! Daily Ledger, kind regards 
To Radebaugh? (I have no cards!) 
Let Occident and Orient 
Shake hands upon Our Continent! 
Let New World show respect for Old 
As Old World shows regards for New, 
For Ships are now Exchanging Gold 
In China Craft with Japan Crew! 
Tacoma’s Daily Steamship Line 
To Japan, Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Is shadowed on Pacific Sky 
As sure as runs the Course of Time! 
Tell Radebaugh to Hold-the-Fort 
As did Puget-Vancouver-Men 
For Tea is Coming into Port 
Though Port is Shut to Chinamen. 





FRAZER’S SECOND TEA SHIP. 
Congratulations on Artisan 
Twenty-two Thousand Chests of Ter 
Let San Francisco Laugh at Me 
Scoring Tacoma’s Destiny! 
With “Jsabel” as Pioneer 
And “ Artisan” as Argonaut 
What chance has San Francisco here 
When Tea can be so quickly brought. 
(Did you receive my Frazer Cheer? 
The Tea which was not wrecked on Sea 
I see has just been wrecked on Land 
In “ North-Pacific-Jamboree ” 
Colliding Trains piled up on Sand! 
The pleasant words you type to me 
And friendly greetings which you send 
Electric light Affinity 
As distance “ Type-Enchantment” lends! 
Gro. FRANCIS TRAIN. 


